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'* It looks like the ragged end of a misspent life I ** 

Cousin Althea collapsed on the worst frayed of 
the two threadbare sofas in the back parlori and 
exploded into audible tears. 

She had finished her tour of the house. Each 
point of inspection had been a station for an out- 
break^of dolorous surprise. Had that been possible, 
the undulations of her evenly waved red hair would 
already have been ruffled by the continuous shak- 
ing of her disapproving head. Her thin lips had 
been drawn into a line as hard and unlovely as if 
some Fury had seized on Cupid's bow and attempted 
to straighten it. Now her shock had culminated on 
the frazzled yellow sofa in the west corner of the 
rear parlor. 

" Oh, how changed Cherokee is from when I 
visited it as a girl." 

** But, Cousin Althea, don't you suspect if Cher- 
okee were able to speak it might remark that you, 
too, had changed from what you were when you 
visited it — as a girl ? " 

Cousin Althea's weeping stopped as suddenly as 
water from a bottle when you jam the cork m 
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sharply. She sat up, handkerchief suspended in mid- 
air, and stared at her respondent. It was '' Pat " 
who had dared to answer; "Polly" only choked, 
then coughed so violently that she found it necessary 
to rush from the room for a swallow of water. 

" Rudeness seems to be the prevailing trait of the 
— er — very nfodern generation. I had hoped 
girls were still polite in the country.'* Cousin Al- 
thea finally found her voice. 

" Even country girls can't stand everything. You 
might have said the frayed end of a mis — mis — 
mishap ful life. Til admit the 'ragged,' Cousin* 
Althea, but the Boss's has not been a ' misspent ' 
life." 

" That was merely a figure of speech." 

" I don't like the figure — it's too much like a 
zero, and the Boss's is more like two zeros with a 
one in front of them — that's his percent." 

Cousin Althea changed the subject slightly. 

" Why do you and Pauline call your father 
* Boss,' Patricia? It sounds — er — not quite — 
well — as other well-bred girls talk." 

" We haven't been * bred ' like other girls — I'm 
sure we haven't been *bred' at all; well-bom, of 
course, but not well-bred. Cousin Althea. Oh, that 
word gives me a cramped feeling — as if you had 
said compressed, shaped, molded like cream-cheese 
or gelatine. . . . About * Boss ' — we caught that 
from the niggers when we were small ; they often call 
the man for whom they work ' The Boss.' It's one 
of the modern substitutes for * Old Master.* Poll 
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and I were with the colored people so much when we 
were growing up — no mother or other women-folks, 
you know. That's why we weren't *bred/ I 
reckon." 

At this minute the subject of their discussion came 
in, and nobody looking at him could possibly have 
picked him out for a symbol of nothingness. If you 
had wished to carry Pat's little play on words still 
further you might have concluded that Robert Lee 
Poindexter was the figure left from a very intensive 
subtraction, and you would have concluded correctly, 
but you certainly would never have taken him for 
the smallest remainder that Fate's deducting process 
could have left. 

" Why, Althea — what is the matter? " 

The voice faintly suggested the mellow flavor of 
old pipes and old cordials. 

" Old memories — Robert Lee I Just recalling 
old times." 

Cousin Althea continued her subterfuge behind 
her handkerchief. The Boss's elder daughter was 
glad to let it go at that. 

" Yes, of course, they do tug at our heart-strings 
— the recollections of old times, but you mustn't 
dwell on them. What's gone, you know, we can't 
get back, and the next best thing is to try and see 
the good points in what we have left." 

"Ain't he getting to be a regular Next-Bester, 
Polly? " Pat murmured to her sister as they took 
the occasion to slip into the front parlor and leave 
their father alone awhile with their trying guest. 
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And that night it rained! "Of all nights 1" 
shivered Polly, clinging to Pat in the middle of their 
bed up stairs. 

" I hear it leaking in the dining-room right now, 
and the worst one is directly over her place at the 
table. Come on. Poll! there's only one help for it." 

The two little Poindexter girls sprang out of the 
great rosewood bed in which they had opened their 
bright eyes to the world respectively twenty and 
eighteen years ago, and threw their kimonos over 
their plain little nighties ; then Pat leading — their 
bed-room candle in its glimmering old brass candle- 
stick shielded with one cupped hand — they crept 
out into the black tunnel of the upper hall. As they 
passed the guest room Polly tripped over the carpet- 
covered brick that did duty as a door prop during the 
day-time ; in a second the door flew open and the two 
shrinking figures stood revealed in the shaft of light. 

"What is it? This storm is dreadful, and my 
windows creak frightfully. What is the matter? 
Where are you two girls going in your night- 
clothes?" 

" Polly's hungry . . . she always is in the middle 
of the night. I never saw such a — a — nocturnal 
appetite in my life. We're going down for some 
pickles and cake," Pat lied valiantly, but Polly, the 
accused, chortled. " You'll take cold. Cousin Al- 
thea; these night storms are awful for catching 
colds." 

" How about you two ? And your ankles bare I 
You ought to conquer that injurious habit, Polly — 
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eating in the night — and pickles! Your father 
must put a stop to it — U-g-h I What was that? '* 

A fluttering '* w-h-i-s-h ^' through the darkness, al- 
most brushed Cousin Althea's lace-capped head. 

*^ It's only a bat, Cousin Althea ; they're thick on 
rainy nights." 

** B-a-t I " Cousin Althea suddenly dudced back 
into her room, and her door banged so violently that 
the yellow candle-flame jumped, then almost died 
a-trembling. Polly stuffed her kimono sleeve into 
her mouth, and Pat hurriedly resumed the downward 
trail. 

The big mahogany dining-table was dragged to 
one side of the room, a dish-pan and two crocks were 
brought from the kitchen, and the two victims of the 
nocturnal pickle habit stood back with anxious eyes 
to make sure the " drips " were all circumvented. 

" I am hungry! " Polly discovered as they were 
about to take their leave. 

"There are just enough of those peach-pickles 
left for dinner tomorrow, Polly." 

" Oh, I shouldn't think of taking one of them — 
she complimented them today." Polly bravely com- 
pressed her lips. " I was thinking of those cold bis- 
cuits — but maybe we can make cheese-toast, or a 
pudding of them tomorrow." 

Pat tentatively lifted the dish cover. 

" There are seven ; I think you may risk one ; your 
eyes do look famished — your peeled head makes 
them seem so much bigger." The younger daughter 
of the house of Poindexter was barely recovered 
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from the effects of a spell of fever last autumn, that 
had taken out every thread of her violet-black hair 
and left the little round head like the purplish upper 
lip of a youngster tired of his first razor. '^ Take 
one of them, Poll, I hardly ever eat bread pudding, 
and I know I shan't wish any tomorrow/' 

Ravenously the white teeth of the little sister 
crunched into the cold crust, and like an animated 
statue of guiding love the elder, with her high-held 
candle, led the way out, and softly closed the door. 
Those leaking drips might reach the censorious ears 
upstairs. 

But those captious ears were keener than the wits 
of her ingenious little relatives. Though they came 
with the. velvet softness of two cautious mice, the 
door of the cat's bedroom opened as they would have 
passed. The light of the big lamp fell with unevad- 
ing frankness on the cold biscuit in Polly's uplifted 
hand. " Very likely," thought Pat, " those double 
lenses she wears are magnifying it to the size of a 
foot-ball." 

« 

" Well ! I'm glad to see my advice had some 
little effect, anjrway. If you can't resist eating at 
night at least stale bread is less deleterious than 
pickles and rich cake. That bat gave me such a 
shock I can't get back to sleep ; come in for a while, 
you girls; when there is anything on my mind I can't 
rest till it is off. I suppose you two sleep till the 
middle of the forenoon, anjrway? " 

" Oh, yes," Polly mumbled, pushing the last 
crumb of the cold biscuit into her mouth as she en- 
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tertained a vision of herself sweeping those aknost 
interminable verandas in the early morning flush, 
while Pat's song over the dish-pan came faintly from 
the far kitchen as an accompaniment to her broom. 

" To get our beauty-sleep," added Pat. 

" I thought so — while the negroes down stairs 
help themselves. That has been one of the greatest 
curses of the Southland — the indolence of the white 
women coupled with the well-known habits of the 
darkies — Come in — quick 1 I thought I heard 
another of those frightful bats." 

As helpless as two mice caught in a trap the two 
young daughters of a South that new conditions had 
taught habits far different from those Cousin Althea 
ignorantly attributed to them, followed their carp- 
ing relative into the old guest chamber of Cherokee. 
Placing the waning candle on a table Pat resignedly 
sank down upon the sawed-off seat of an old chair 
that the girls had converted into a really charming 
foot-stool. Polly sat down on the faded rug, and 
snuggled up close to her sister, clasping her arms 
about Pat's knees, pressing her purple-black ball of 
a head against them. 

" Yes, I've just got to talk about this — amazing 
thing to some of you. How has it happened that 
Cherokee has gone down so terribly? What has 
your father done with the worlds of money he must 
have made out of it all of these years? I hate to 
meddle, but — does he — er — er — ?" Cousin 
Althea's glass-green eyes glittered with something 
she could not put into words to those clean-eyed little 
girb. 
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" Worlds of money 1 " Pat's indignation becoming 
acute she threw off all reservation and concealment 
*' If you think that you never were so badly mistaken 
in your whole life. If you had been living in the 
South all these years instead of in Colorado, you'd 
have known how the boll-weevil, and the triflingness 
of the niggers and all the rest of it has played the 
deu — I mean havoc with the plantation^. We 
haven't made enough off of Cherokee since I can re- 
member to get enough clothes to all go to church at 
once." 

" You — don't — tell — me — so ! Ah, but that 
must be mismanagement. Things cannot have 
changed so." Cousin Althea's candor grew with her 
growing sense of duty. 

" We can't listen to you talk about Boss." 
Patricia, commonly called " Pat," suddenly stood 
up, trembling a little, and some strong red lights 
flashed out from her tumbling mass of roan-brown 
hair. '' He's just fine and generous and trustful and 
— sweet, and we don't care a hang if he can't make 
money. We'd rather have him as he is than like a 
lot of dampy old tight-wads in the world. Polly 
and I don't mind being poor. You get a lot of fun 
out of it, anjrway. We really enjoy being Next-Best- 
ers. 



I 
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Next-Besters I ' What are they? " 

" Oh, you don't know — I forgot. That's what 

Polly and I have gotten to calling ourselves. You 

see, when you want anything real bad and can't get 

it, we've found out you'll be about as well satisfied 
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afterward if you will just take the next best thing. 
It works with everything from new clothes down to 
candy. If you can't get silk and chocolate-nuts you 
find you're almost as well satisfied after you've got- 
ten home with your ten-cent lawn and stick-pepper- 
mint. Polly and I have gotten to like next-best 
things really almost as well as first choices — it's 
grown on us- We're satisfied to be Next-Besters for 
life." 

Polly nodded her downy ball of a head in con- 
firmation of her sister's testimony. 

" Next-Besters 1 I never heard of anything so — 
funny." 

Then the probing glass-green eyes behind the 
double lenses lay as still as dead fish in the bottom of 
a reedy pond at twilight. There were corpses of 
things deep down in the gray-green depths of Cousin 
Althea's eyes; of things she might have gotten and 
would not take because — well, because they did not 
seem fine enough, perhaps, but the loss of which had 
acidulated her life. The " next-best thing " I Cousin 
Althea had never learned the happy habit of ac- 
cepting it when fate withheld a desired gift. She 
sat now; so still and thoughtful that the two slim 
figures, their hands lodced for more concerted action, 
rose and made a movement towards the door. 

" Wait — wait a minute I Is — is — Robert Lee 
— ? Has he learned to be a Next-Bester, too ? " 

"That's the hardest thing for us," Polly an- 
swered. " Boss can't seem to be satisfied with any- 
thing but the best. He got into the habit of getting 
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his first choice, I reckon, and it must be a hard habit 
to break." 

"It — is — I " Cousin Althea spoke as out of 
her introspective thoughts. " Especially when there 
has been some ' first choice ' you wanted with all your 
soul and couldn't get." 

" I reckon when one can get so many things one 
wants it makes the things one can't get seem so much 
the more desirable. But the Boss wants so few he 
can get — and so many he can't." 

" What, especially, does Robert Lee want, Patri- 
cia?" 

"Want? Oh — the mortgage paid, first of all. 
Then the house recovered, a new barn — you forgot 
to go to the barn, Cousin Althea; it may tumble 
down about Boss's ears any afternoon while he is 
* feeding ! ' New fences — you saw the fences ? — 
we just can't keep the stock out of the corn to save 
our lives. Then a new buggy — the Boss hanken 
after a car, but Polly and I can't ever think Autos. 
A new driving horse — we go to town behind one of 
the plow mules when we ride at all, and our buggy " 
— Pat seemed determined to tell everything and get 
it over — " you'd think Mrs. Noah went shopping in 
it before she got her private jracht, and the world 
turned into a Venice. Then new clothes — the Boss 
has worn his best suit four years. A good deal of 
new furniture, and rugs, — Boss does hate bare 
floors. A cook, and house-girl, and a stable-boy — 
it simply nearly kills Boss to see Polly and I doing the 
cooking; I believe he feels it is a disgrace." 
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*' You two girls — cookf " 

'* We do every smidgeon of it I " said Polly with 
more emphasis than elegance. 

" I thought Patricia was merely superintending 
supper last evening. You cooked it, Pat? '* 

" Every dish of it," gayly admitted the elder Miss 
Poindexter. 

"But when — how did you learn? Everything 
was delicious." 

*' I learned from the niggers. I've also been 
studying Domestic Science, but don't tell Boss. We 
want to go to work, Polly and I, and make some 
money, but Boss won't hear to it." 

'* Too proud." 

" He refuses to let us take positions, but we don't 
care for sheltered poverty, ourselves; we want to 
knock up against the world and see if we can't bang 
a few things out of it." 

" The thing for you to do, Patricia," said Cousin 
Althea with firm conviction, " is to marry well, and 
as quickly as you can. You ought to be able to 
marry a man who can do something for Cherokee — 
restore it to its former grandeur. The plantation 
ought to be a paying thing if managed properly. 
It's your duty to help your father and your family, 
and your estate, in that way; I hope you've thought 
of that" 

"I hadn't I I — I — don't think I could marry 
that way, even — " brightening — "if there was a 
chance — but there isn't. I don't know a single rich 
boy. I'm safe, even if it were my duty." 
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" Some settled man — they are the kind who 
would be apt to be willing to do for a girFs family. 
You must think it over, Pat. This is not the kind of 
a life the Poindexters should live, and it is telling ter- 
ribly on your father." 

" Poor Boss ! " sighed PoUy. " Fd do it — I'd 
marry rich — if I had any hair." 

Cousin Althea turned her eyes appraisingly on the 
younger daughter of the house of Poindexter. 

'' You wouldn't be bad-looking, yourself, if, as 
you say, you were not bald-headed. But Patricia 
— I I suppose you know, Pat, that you would be 
pronounced a beauty in a large city." 

" W-h-y — I hadn't thought I would — in a big 
city; I didn't think I'd be noticed in one of those." 

" You would — with good clothes, you'd be no- 
ticed anjrwhere. Of course you haven't size — 
neither of you have — but your little figure is per- 
fect ; your coloring is unusual, and you, Patricia, have 
the Poindexter features. Your Aunt Polly Poin- 
dexter took Baltimore by storm when she went there 
the bride of Seaton Maybury. I hope you'll think 
of it seriously, Pat." 

** It's a Next-best I hope I'll never get a chance to 
take. Cousin Althea," laughed Patricia above her 
laughing candle flame. '^ I reckon we'd all better 
go to bed. Good night — I hope you can get to 
sleep now. Don't get up in the morning — we'll 
bring your breakfast up." 

" We'll just love to. Cousin Althea,'* Polly sup- 
plemented hastily. Their guest allowed them to go 
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this time, but as they were passing their father's 
door it opened, and Robert Lee, looking not unlike 
a tousled grizzly bear in hia gray blanket bath-robe, 
his heavy white hair rumpled from his pillow, anx- 
iously asked from the threshold : 

"What is it, chil'en?" 

" Nothing, Boss, we just went down to see about 
— something, and Cousin Althea, who is evidently 
determined not to miss anything day or night, heard 
us and called us in." 

The girls turned into their father's room. He 
cautiously closed the door behind them. 

" I redton not — poor Althea ! " 

"Why 'poor,' Boss? We feel she is, too, but 
just why? She's right rich, ain't she? And in her 
own name." 

" Oh, Althea has plenty to keep her in luxury all 
her life, but what good does it do her? She — 
well, she isn't a favorite with anybody; she never 
was." 

" Never was?" 

" Oh, Althea spoiled her own life. She was al- 
ways discontented ; I never saw her pleased with any- 
thing or anybody, even when she was a girl — not 
one blooming thing I And she had everything, ex- 
cept looks, but some girls get past that handicap by 
being interesting or lovable. She was exacting and 
sellish from the first. I redcon her one love aSair 
was the thing that completely soured her." 

"Oh — a love-affair ? Cousin Althea ! " 

" Yes — a iSne fellow — a young Presbyterian 
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minister — a widower with two little girls ; why in 
the name of old heck he wanted her I don't know, 
but he did, and not for her money either; he really 
admired her; but no poor preacher for Althea — 
nixie I — though I am confident she cared for him.'* 

*' Oh, if she'd only have taken him. She'd likely 
be a nice motherly old soul now with two daughters 
to love her." 

" That's so — kiddie, but your Cousin Althea 
never was a Next-Bester ; she wanted to marry bril- 
liantly. — You must get to bed now; it's half past 
one. We're not going to find our wealthy relative an 
easy guest." 

" Well, we can't really enjoy her, but we can do 
the next best thing — try and make her enjoy her- 
self." 

Robert Lee Poindexter turned and lifted his 
younger daughter as if she were a doll, hugging her 
to his gray-blanket heart. 

" It'd be a mighty hopeless somebody that my 
babies couldn't make enjoy themselves — I want to 
see these cheeks plumping out, Miss Polly Poindex- 
ter; I'm tired of being reminded of buUaces every 
time I look into these eyes." Robert Lee pinched 
his little girl's oval, olive cheek. 

'^ Tm just dandy now. Boss, and hungry all the 



time." 



Poindexter, still carrying Polly across his arms as 
if she were a baby, led the way up the dim hall, Pat 
following with the candle. He laid his burden in 
bed, and then stood off looking for a minute at his 
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two daughters — Polly, of the soft, olive, gypsy 
face, — almost childlike in her immature loveliness : 
Pat, growing, warm, brilliantly alive; with her wit 
and philosophy — her eicpwrience, and her necessity 
— developed sense of resource; both the same, de- 
pendable little remnants left over from a splendid 
*' Has-been," or rather the products of new condi- 
tions that die idle, luxurious past could never have 
evolved. Zt was pretty certain that Patricia and 
Pauline — otherwise, Pat and Polly Poindexter — 
were different girls from what they would have been 
had Robert Lee's youth been difFerent. As he stood 
there now looking down on his daughters a resume 
of all his visiting cousin had that day said and done 
was rushing through his mind. Everything Althea 
Poindexter had told his girls was true — and *' the 
Boss " of decaying Cherokee realized it perhaps bet- 
ter than anybody else. 

Most people were fond of Robert Lee Poindexter, 
though many of his old pals spoke of him as " Poor 
old Pointy." The negro tenants who fitfully 
worked the famished acres of the plantation, as 
stanchly as it is in the nature of the bladt race to 
love, loved him, and took the same measure of ad- 
vantage of his kindness and his easy management. 
His two young daughters almost idolized him. 
They adored him for, and in spite of, the traits 
that had made htm a failure in the business side of 
life. They grieved that he was still unable to ac- 
cept any substitute for the best material things of 
the world. They sheltered and coddled him because 
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of his apparent inability to make himself over in ac- 
cordance with new conditions. They worshiped 
him for his worship of them, for his inflexible honor 
and honesty, hfs regard for others — no matter how 
humble they might be; for his delightful manners, 
and because — oh, well, because he was just the ador- 
able Boss that he was. Only in his false ideas re- 
garding their doing outside work did his daughters 
firmly and persistently disagree with him. They 
worked at home — that one point they had made 
over his prejudice and his pride. Necessity had 
helped them to ride down that objection. They had 
had their rudimentary lessons in cookery while play- 
ing about the kitchen with former cooks of the old 
regime. Three years ago Pat had firmly announced 
that no more money was to be paid out of their 
scant and uncertain family exchequer for hired do- 
mestic service. It was absurd, anyway, just for the 
three of them to employ a cook. Robert Lee of 
course grumbled a little, but a week later he had to 
confess that his little girls certainly took their labors 
easily, and more certainly that they set a better 
table than the former dark mistresses of the kitchen 
had done. Of course it still galled him to think of 
his daughters doing their own cooking — a thing 
their mother and his sisters — totally free from 
snobbery as they had been — would have no more 
thought of doing than he would have considered 
walking behind a plow or gone bobbing about the 
cotton fields with a brown gunny-sack on his back. 
They made their own dresses — these little won- 
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ders to their old-fashioned father. They daily 
swept the old house through and through, though it 
gave a twist to his sensitive Up every time he came 
upon them at their merry labor, and they realized he 
was experiendng a fresh pang at his inability to pro- 
vide a practical remedy for it. " Poor Old Pointy I " 
A part of the Old South, unalterable and inconvert- 
ible, lapped over into the new. 



II 

" Cousin Althea announced over her second 
waffle that she wished to go to town to-day. She 
' just must see how everything has changed.' " 

** Why does she want to see things if they are so 
changed ? They'll only make her miserable again." 

** PoUy* darling, when you are as old as I am you'll 
have learned that some people are never happy ex- 
cept when they're miserable. They'd pick their 
bridal bouquets to pieces in the hope of finding a 
thorn on one of the roses — She'll have to see the 
buggy, that's all." 

" Maybe it'll give her an especially happy misery." 

" It will, never fear; but Jack and Ginny are both 
in the far pasture and you know Ginny and Jack 
when they know we want to go to town." 

** They've got more sense than half the people." 

'* And mule-sense is the worst kind to go up 
against — in animals or man. There's nothing but 
for us to get them up." 

" Boss can't." 

** He never raced miles and miles after Jack and 
Ginny when they were colts together, as we did. I 
reckon that is the reason. You have to learn some 
next-besting when you're young — Well, come on; 

i8 
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she wishes to go early so she'll get a good strong 
light on all the changes." 

" Chinquapin's three times bigger than it was 
when she was a g^rl, and more progressive, Boss 
says." 

" Yes — but it's ' changed.' Oh, the way Cousin 
Althca says that word; it sounds like the wind 
through the pines on a rainy day in November — 
Come on, Polly, Jadt'U be at the very far end — he 
always is, and Ginny'U kick up in our very faces." 

The Misses Poindexter, bare-headed and bare- 
handed, with their accustomed vitality started to- 
ward their inevitable duty. They hurried past the 
stables, down the lane toward the far pasture in 
which the two plow mules were taking their Feb- 
ruary rest, and trying to eke out their late winter 
supply of feed in the bam by cropping the faint 
green blades that certain warm days had encouraged 
to push up through the dark loam. 

Ginny and Jack knew the two little blue and wine- 
colored figures. They sensed the projected journey, 
and neither of them cared for the muddy town 
streets; they were entirely rural in their tastes, and 
their own pale green pasture suited their homekeep- 
ing habits. Ginny threw up her slender hind legs 
with an assertive gesture of " Give me liberty, or 
give me death 1 " Jack lifted his face with a rebel- 
lious snarl, and in leaps and bounds raced towards 
the remotest corner of the pasture. 

" At least Jack doesn't kick, Polly." The girls 
made for Jack's corner, but Jack was wary, if he did 
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not use his heels for weapons of defense. He made 
a swift detour and was out of his comer just as they 
,were about to close him in. With fine art, he took 
to the middle of the pasture and went circling around 
as elusively as a bird in the open sky. 

"Jack's impossible — I see that," breathlessly con- 
cluded Pat. "It's Ginny, or stay at home. Now 
— you go that way, Poll. I'll go this, and maybe we 
can slip up on her." 

But Ginny was not to be caught that way. She 
recognized every wily movement of her would-be 
captors, and stood at vital attention, ready to kick 
at any threatened attade. 

"Ginny — Ginny — here I Good Ginny — G-i-n- 
n-y — Please I" pleaded Pat. 

"Here, girl — here, girl I" Polly's soft, sweet 
treble broke in. "Here — here's some sugar. 
Sugar, Ginny — sugar 1" She held out a bribing 
lump — one of their meager, cherished supply of 
Dominoes, kept on hand for extra occasions. 

"Oh, Polly I Dominoes?" 

" It's the only way, Pat. You know Ginny." 

And Ginny, attracted by the white gleam in the 
little outstretched brown fingers, hesitated only one 
second more. Then like many another weak and 
hesitating female she was caught by a lump of sweet- 
ness. Her two captors were upon her. They had 
her against the fence, and as Polly slipped a second 
cube of sweet solace between her quivering lips, Pat, 
holding to her brown head, braced one foot against 
a rail of the old gray fence, and the next moment had 
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dexterously bestrode the ample back. She caught 
fast hold of the short, crisp mane and with a shout of 
victory called : 

" Now, Poll, — come ; jump up, quick — behind 
— quick, while that last lump lasts. Miss Ginny, 
you^U take a trip to town this afternoon; you should 
learn to ^ evade,' as male things do, and not be caught 
by sugar if you want to keep out of doing unpleasant 
things that have to be done." 

But Ginny, not quite placated, stood still and 
munched her second Domino as Polly climbed the 
snake fence and mounted behind her sister. Then 
responding to the little poke in her sides, she moved 
on with the docile willingness of the conquered fe- 
male, taking up her predestined burden, no longer 
questioning the necessity of duty's way. 

"Move on, Ginny 1 " Pat gave another prod. 
" Don't you know it is our Cousin Althea who is wait- 
ing for us? Je-ru-se-lem, girll You ought to be 
strutting with pride instead of ambling along at this 
ordinary pace. Move up 1 " Thus urged, Ginny got 
up her best carrier gait, and almost in a lope she 
brought the Misses Poindexter, with flying hair and 
fluttering tie-ends, laughing and singing across the 
faintly greening pasture, up the lane, and to the car- 
riage house near the stables, which now sheltered 
only the rickety ancient buggy. There Ginny meekly 
submitted to the harness. Then Pat and Polly drove 
the queer equipage into the state porte-cochere, and 
hurried upstairs to get into their best frocks. Not 
very best, at that ; only two little skirts and coats, one 
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of dark blue, the other of dark brown, the material 
found, after much waiting, on the bargain counter of 
Chinquapin's best department store, and fashioned 
by Pat into two fairly clever copies of the tailored 
coat-suits the girls had coveted. Two small velvet 
turbans with smartly placed '^ Feather-fancies,'* that, 
when pinned over two pretty faces, assimied really 
good style. Real bargains in boots, pideed up be- 
cause the Misses Poindexter possessed feet of such 
Cinderella proportions that they finally got for al- 
most a smile what their sisters with larger purses 
and pedal extremities to match had been unable to 
wear. Cousin Althea in her handsome coat and furs 
was waiting for them. She swiftly went over her 
cousins as they came in — her eyes dwelt especially 
upon their boots. 

^* Do you think you girls should indulge yourselves 
so much in dress when your father finds it so hard to 
make both ends meet? " 

Pat wondered if the gorgeously dressed lady 
could be making fun, then she broke into a laugh. 

" We dress. Cousin Althea, mainly oflF of renmants 
and ingenuity. We used to wonder why gowns were 
called * Creations.' We learned when we began to 
apply the first principles of creation to our ward- 
robes. Out of the dust of the earth was man made, 
and out of the settlings of the bargain counter Polly's 
and my gowns are fashioned. They say there is al- 
ways a special thrill about creative work, and you 
don't know how exciting it is to dress on nothing a 
year." 
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It was Cousin Althea's time to wonder a bit ; some- 
times her. young relatives seemed — very prettily — 
to be making fun of themselves. She took up a new 
subject for censure. 

'' Do you think such tom-boyishness as I saw 
awhile ago is becoming in girls of your ages? And 
in representatives of a fine old family who have a 
reputation to keep up — no matter how — how — " 

"What? Driiang the buggy up from the 
stables?" 

" Racing about like wild through the pasture 1 
Riding astride — the two of you on one — er — ani- 
mal. You looked like two young hoodlums 1 '' 

" How did you see all that, Cousin Althea ? You 
surely couldn't from your window." 

" I was watching you through my field glasses." 

Robert Lee came to escort their guest down 
stairs. Pat found a chance to murmur to Polly as 
they followed : 

" When they get to taking magnifying glasses to 
find things to disapprove of, Polly, theyVe far gone. 
I'm afraid Cousin Althea is hopeless." 

Every touch of modem influence upon which the 
town of Chinquapin prided itself was passed unob- 
served by Miss Althea Poindexter. Only the old 
landmarks caught her querulous eye. 

" That old McLeith house allowed to go to the 
dogs I It used to be one of the show places of Chin- 
quapin. What are the people of this place thinking 
of? Shiftlessness — the curse of the South. It 
ought to wake up and get into the world." 
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" You haven't looked at any of the new things we 
have» Cousin Althea,*' Polly resented, but Pat gave 
her such a nip that her slim little thigh bore a stain 
as blue as a huckleberry for a week afterwards. 

They found the Boss, a peculiar look on his face, 
waiting on the end of the gallery when they got back 
home. He came down the steps and assisted Cousin 
Althea from the buggy, then turned to Pat who still 
held the reins. 

" Letter for you, Pat; from an old friend of mine 
— you remember Melodia Shackleford, Althea? — 
now Mrs. Dent of New York." 

*^ I should say I do 1 I thought sure she was going 
to get you that last summer I was here. She tried 
hard enough." 

Robert Lee's cheeks flushed darkly. 

** That smades too strongly of the feminine, Al- 
thea." 

•*Well, it's true, anyway; most things that are 
feminine are, I've noticed. She did, girls; if ever a 
woman wanted to catch a man, Melodia Shackle- 
ford — Melodia Dent, L should say — wanted to 
catch Robert Lee. But he was already smitten with 
Barbara Lane — your mother — and I certainly ap- 
proved of his taste." 

" Thank you, Althea," softly murmured Poindcx- 
ter. 

^' Oh, Barbara beside Melodia was like an ex- 
quisite miniature on ivory beside a gorgeous, over- 
sized portrait in oils. Melodia was so — so — as- 
sertive. And she writes to you girls? She's a 
widow now, I believe." 
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^^This is the first time she's written. Yes, her 
husband died about three years ago, she sent us his 
obituary." 

" Didn't lose any time, did she?" dryly observed 
Althea, and Polly uncontrollably snideered. 

" What's she writing to me about? I didn't know 
she knew I was in existence." 

" Oh, that's Melodia Dent — she keeps up with 
everything! " 

" Here's your letter: I recognized the handwrit- 
mg. 

" After all these years — Oh, Robert Lee ! " 

'' I reckon a man don't ever quite forget his 
* next-best,' Cousin Althea." Pat smiled a quizzi- 
cal smile towards her father, then ran a hair-pin 
through the end of the thick white envelope. Polly 
stood holding Ginny, and trying to peer over her 
sister's shoulder at the same time. Cousin Althea 
and even The Boss plainly stood on the crest of 
curiosity. 

«^^ She's just inviting me to pay her a visit," finally 
Pat announced with a falling interest, handing the 
sheet to her father. ** She sajrs she has just recalled 
that * Robert Lee Poindexter's elder daughter must 
now be about grown, and as she has never had a 
daughter of her own to show about New York she 
is begging the privilege of having that pleasure with 
the daughter of one of her old friends.' " 

** Old friends I Umph 1 Opening up : I under- 
stand." 

" Why — Althea I " 
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" Well, what if she is? You are both where you 
were twenty-five years ago, so to speak. Wants 
Patricia to come to visit her? It would be a fine 
thing for Pat — the very thing, I should say." 

" Y-e-s — it would be a very delightful thing for 
Pat." 

"Oh, Pat, darling I New York I To visit in 
New York! " Polly's velvet cheek burned with the 
colors of a rosy peach. " It' would be just like a 
fairy tale." 

" But who's thinking of doing it? I reckon it 
would be interesting to spend a month on that moun- 
tain that appears to us to be the right eye-brow of 
the man in the moon, but who would take an invita- 
tion to do so %eriously? We've got to unhitch 
Ginny; you go into the house with Cousin Althea, 
Polly; I can do it by myself." 

Polly turned with their guest, and the elder Miss 
Poindexter, — only twenty and three weeks at that — 
gave such a leap that the old buggy rattled through 
all its ribs as it received her. With a flick of the 
lines and a " Get up, Ginny 1 " %he went clattering off 
toward the stables. 

Silently the " Boss " of Cherokee, his guest and his 
younger daughter passed up the steps, traversed the 
long " galleries " and entered the wide hall that deft 
the great old Colonial mansion into two lines of 
rooms. In complete silence the three of them turned 
into the library where a lately replenished fire threw 
rich colors over the upreaching shelves of books, over 
the long, hand-carved mahogany table, over the big 
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roll-topped desk, and over the leather chairs. The 
bare floor, smooth and mellow with age and much 
scrubbing, reflected the pine-knot flames in little 
trembling pools of scarlet and amber light. The old 
portraits on the wall seemed sentient with flickering 
smiles where the light rose and played over their 
long-set lips and eyes. A brown stone jar full of the 
earliest jonquils shone out, a note of intensest gold, 
on the dark mantel under the portrait of great-great- 
grandfather Lee. 

" Of course you're going to accept this chance to 
have your elder daughter see something of the world 
and meet some — er — worth-while people, Robert 
Lee? Melodia Shackleford married enormously 
rich.'' 

*' Yes — I've heard she did. It would be a won- 
derful thing for Pat, of course; we don't any of us 
question that, but it would be out of the question 
even to think of it, as Pat herself says." 

"Why?" 

Robert Lee's lips twitched. 

" I'm not financially able to give Pat the trip, 
that's all. I suppose you can't conceive of any one 
not being able to raise a couple of. hundred dollars 
if his life depended on it." " The Boss " ended with 
a quick, nervous laugh. Cousin Althea simply sat 
still and stared at the owner of the famous Cherokee 
plantation, with her globular green eyes wide open. 
When she spoke again it was about the jonquils ; she 
merely said she remembered the old ones that used 
to border the flower beds under the parlor windows, 
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and Robert Lee responded that he, too, recalled 
them vividly. Then they drifted into other mem- 
ories of their young man- and maiden-hood times in 
which Melodia Shackleford Dent — the girl who 
had so desperately wanted Robert Lee — and the 
Rev. Alfred Pendleton, the young divine who had 
set his heart on Althea, conspicuously figured. In 
the old room, full of the shadows and flickering 
flame-light, they sat, their souls back in their youth- 
ful pasts, until the sound of the supper bell, coming 
up through the dim tunnel of a hall, brought them 
back into their middle-aged presents. Robert Lee 
rose and with his princely grace gave his hand to 
Althea: 

" The girls like their supper eaten while it is 
piping hot. They're good little prls, Althea — 
great little girls. I wish Pat could go to New York 
to visit Melodia — but it's out of the question — 
clean out of the question to think of it." 

Cousin Althea reached up and drew a jonquil out 
of its jar; she smelled it all the way to the dining- 
room, then drew its stalk through the girdle of her 
black velvet gown; its fragrance was identically the 
same as that which used to float up from the old 
borders into the parlor where Althea sat on the 
yellow sofa with Alfred Pendleton on early spring 
afternoons in the long ago. 

Pat's brown eyes were bright and cloudless as she 
passed the cups of tea. Her lips laughed as gayly 
as if no fairy web of glittering possibilities had ever 
floated almost within her grasp. It was quite patent 
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that she had not given the marvellous invitation a 
serious thought. Cousin Althea glanced at her off 
and on all during supper. Her father did not look 
at her; it was almost as if he avoided looking at his 
starry-faced little girl; but Polly of the big black 
eyes yearned over 'her most of the time. Polly 
couldn't get the wonderful thing out of her mind; 
she was dying to get upstairs, or out into the kitchen, 
or anywhere alone with Pat to give her imagination 
full play and talk over what would have been the 
probabilities if only this great impossibility had been 
a possibility. 



Ill 

" Now, Pat, let me take it up this morning ; youVc 
done it every time, and it ain't fair; you do all the 
disagreeable things." Polly waited while Pat ar- 
ranged Cousin Althea's tray two hours after the 
rest had had breakfast next morning. 

"But I don't mind it. Poll — I declare I do not 
You don't feel at ease with her, you know you don't 
I'm older and don't really mind — m-u-c-h." 

Patricia took the tray with the fluffy omelette, the 
crisp brown wafiles, their arabesques filled with the 
melted gold of home-churned butter; the tiny silver 
pitcher of cane syrup that owed its honeyed existence 
to Cherokee soil — Cousin Althea had tabooed 
cereals; " I'm sick of sawdust and grated corn-cobs 
and old bread-crumbs done over. I want to eat like 
a rational human being while I am at CherokeCf" 
she had announced at the beginning of her visit. In 
pretty contrast to the brown and gold of the viands 
lay the little cluster of purple violets, and Pat sur- 
veyed the tray with hopeful eyes. 

" This ought to appeal to her, and she's easier 
when she's appealed to." 

Cousin Althea was wide awake, but this morning 
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her round green eyes were rolling with an almost 
feverish excitement. 

"No — I didn't sleep well," she answered Pat*s 
greeting inquiry. " I didn't sleep over an hour at a 
time." 

" That was too bad; I'm sorry." 

"You needn't be; I had a good night." The 
sharp old voice softened somewhat, and the bubble- 
shaped jade eyes immediately curtained their sheep- 
ishness under their heavy lids. 

" Yes, there's a lot to be gotten out of a night be- 
sides sleep," agreed Pat. 

" You are really a philosopher, Patricia." Cou- 
sin Althea stirred her coffee and again looked won- 
deringly into her little cousin's cloudless face. 
" Girls have certainly changed; I used to fret dread- 
fully over things I couldn't get — or things that I 
wanted that weren't just as I wished them to be." 

" Oh, fretting's so unpleasant. I'd sooner have 
sand in my eyes than fretty thoughts in my brain. . . . 
I put them off till next day and then I forget to think 
of them." Pat laughed as if this were a discovery 
she had made for herself. " Do you take cream in 
your coffee?" 

"Cream? Yes. I haven't smelled coffee like 
this since I used to visit Cherokee, and your grand- 
mother used to send it up of mornings to us girls. I 
suppose you make it the same old way? " 

" By the recipe of my grandmother — yes." 

" Delicious ! It makes the day ahead seem — al- 
most — as if there were something in it for one." 
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'^ Every day has the chance of having something in 
it for us. It's the chance that makes it exciting. 
Mercy I Suppose we knew for certain just what 
every day had for us? We can hope and expect 
things to come — ten to one they don't, but there's 
always the next day." 

Cousin Althea had taken six luxurious sips, and 
every drop had filtered warmly and deliciously 
through her being. 

" No — I didn't sleep much last night. I got to 
thinking about something — really pleasant." 

"Oh — that was fine; I'm so glad!" 

" I tried your plan for once, and it worked. I sat 
up in bed and enjoyed myself. I had an idea for 
a — next-best." 

The little old laugh trilled with a naive enjoyment 
— half embarrassed, half exultant. 

*' Splendid 1 You do enjoy 'em once youVe got- 
ten used to the idea — take a waffle while they're 
hot." 

"I never enjoy a trip myself; I've been every- 
where; there's no more novelty left in anything for 
me, and no chance of anything — any best thing hap- 
pening to me, so the next best thing is for me to help 
somebody else to take one they will enjoy; to give 
them the chance to get the best that life might have 
in store for them. I'm going to give you that visit 
to New York." 

" O — H ! Cousin Althea ! " 

Pat sat back astonished — almost as if she were 
frightened. Then a surge of reason came over her. 
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" I couldn't go. I — I — couldn't take so much 
of your money." 

"Why not?" 

Cousin Althea's voice was sharp and angry. It 
rang with an imperious protest against personal dis- 
appointment. " I won't miss the money — I thought 
of it all night, and it was your own advice to find 
some next-best to give me an interest in life." Her 
tone whined almost pathetically now. " You put 
the idea into my head. I got the best night I've 
had in years out of it. You're not going back on 
your own teachings? The next-bests ought not to 
refuse to be taken." 

" No, b-u-t — " 

" Hand me my check-book. I got up in the night 
and made out the check." 

She almost tipped over her coffee cup as she 
reached for it herself, her long wrinkled fingers 
trembling as she took it out She shook it under 
Pat's dazed eyes. It was for two hundred dollars. 

"That ought to cover your expenses. Melodia 
Dent isn't going to let you pay for your own laundry; 
you won't have any car-fare — Melodia has automo- 
biles — I've been to see her. I am going to send 
you your new coat-suit — I can get a nicer one than 
you can find in Chinquapin. Lili, your Cousin Dan's 
wife, has a lot of hardly worn things she sends away 
to her relatives every change of season; you seem 
handy with your needle, you can alter some of them 
to do you for afternoons and evenings — it's time she 
was changing now. I'll get her to send you a box. 
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Melodia isn't any stickler for dress, anyway, and you 
girls have got the Poindexter knack of wearing your 
clothes. Fm going to leave my set of brown fox 
furs for you to carry — you can return them when 
your visit is over." 

" Cousin Althea, all that is wonderful, but — 
Polly! all the work of the house — " 

" Pish ! Work for two people ! Polly can do 
that. Fm going to talk to Robert Lee. Fm not 
afraid of stepping on his feelings as you girls are." 

" Don't hurt him, Cousin Althea. Fd rather not 
go than hurt the Boss. You don't know how he feels 
about things." 

" Fm going to say what I feel to be my duty, Pa- 
tricia, whether you go or don't go, so you'd just bet- 
ter leave me to do it my own way." 

Pat took the depleted tray, and still slightly dazed 
went back downstairs. She flew to Polly, holding 
the check as a half-repentant thief might have An- 
gered it. She hardly knew whether to throw it from 
her or press it to her lips. 

"Poll — Poll — Fm so flabbergasted! PoUy, 
she's turned into a next-bester ! She picked me out 
for her first trial — She's — she's — given me — 
offered me — this ! To go to New York on, Poll." 

"P — a — tl — Pat, darling!" 

" Fm not going — " 

" You are! You crazy — you are! You are! " 

" And leave you here — " 

** If you don't FU throw myself intQ the pond. 
FU run away and marry somebody you simply 
h^-t-e ! " 
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Before they could talk further they heard the 
rustle of Cousin Althea's silk skirt — she had dressed 
rapidly. She appeared in the doorway. 

"Where is Robert Lee? I'd like to have this 
over at once. Have you mentioned it to him? " 

" She's only mentioned it to me, Cousin Althea, 
and I — I — thoroughly approve of it. She's go- 
ing — that's all I The Boss can't object. I see him 
coming up from the barns now." 

Cousin Althea met him in the rear hall. He 
greeted her with a charming imitation of delight; 
you would have thought her presence in his house 
was the thing of all things in the world he had been 
craving. She led the way into the library, and with- 
out preliminaries announced her recent gift to Pat, 
and her idea concerning her acceptance of this in- 
vitation of Mrs. Melodia Dent's. 

" The prls will never have a chance to marry well 
here. They're pretty girls — Pat is, and Polly will 
be, when she gets some hair. Patricia is almost a 
beauty — I say this between ourselves. We might 
as well speak of it as we would the fine-bred beauty 
of your Jerseys or white Plymouth Rocks — there 
isn't so much difference; Patricia's is a high-bred 
beauty, too. She ought to marry well — it's her 
right — and then do something for Polly. This is 
her chance. I'm willing — I've taken a fancy to do 
this. It's given mc a new interest. Of course, you 
are not going to let any quixotic notions prompt you 
to refuse' — you know you always did have them, 
Robert Lee." 
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** Quixotic I I don't see how you got that, Al- 
thea." 

Poindexter gnawed his upper lip, and his cheeks 
turned a dull red. '^ Of course I shan't stand in the 
way of my little girl's pleasure, or: — benefit. It's 
mighty kind of you." 

On the dining-room side of the great folded doors, 
her eye glued to the warped crack between them, Pat 
was making sure that their frank visitor was not 
hurting the Boss. 

" But he is swallowing his pride in great lumps," 
she breathed to Polly just behind her. " It's going 
hard with him, but she hasn't said anything so very 
awful." 

" Is he going to let you go ? " Polly pushed up and 
thrust her pink ear into the place vacated by Pat's 
brown eye. ** That's what I want to know — Oh, 
he is I He is ! I heard him say so." 

" So it's settled," had come from the library side 
of the doors. 

"As far as I am concerned — I suppose so. It's 
with you and the girls and Melodia; seems as if this 
is a ladies' transaction," a faintly bitter laugh came 
through the crack, as Robert Lee and Cousin Althea 
moved through the hall door and drifted out on to 
the front gallery. 

" Darling old dear ! " gulped Pat, standing still and 
pressing her hand to her throat. " He's just eaten 
up because he's not doing it all himself — I know 
him. But how can I go and leave you alone to 
keep house? " 
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" See here, Pat Pomdextcr, didn't you pve up two 
whole months of last autumn waiting on me ? You 
cooked, washed sheets, and sat up nights. You 
made all sorts of good things for me to eat when I 
was convalescing. Now I'm as strong as Samson 
you've got to go ; you shan't think of missing it. It's 
your duty — to me." 

" To you I " 

*' To me. How am I ever to get a chance if you 
don't make me one? Fairy godmothers don't pop 
up every day. Opportunity with Cousin Althea's 
gjove over its hand is knocking at your door. Cousin 
Althea knows, and Mrs. Dent knows, and I know 
you'll meet somebody grand up there who'll want — 
you know — want you to live there, and then you 
can send for me — when my hair's grown out — and 
give me my chance." 

" Of all the schemers I Polly, who'd have ever 
thought it of little you I " 

" I ran out of something to read while I was get- 
ting well, and had to turn to Shakespeare; he said 
* desperate ills need desperate remedies.' It is 
true — I indorse Shakespeare." 

'* But if you are going to expect this much of me — 
why, I feci as if I were being sent to a slave market." 

"No, you are just a kind of Jephtha's daughter. 
I wish I had a chance to become that sort of a sacri- 
fice." 

" But if I don't get the chance to become even that 
— sort — of — a — sacrifice? Oh, it's shameful to 
go bu^and-huntii^ — rich husband-hunting at that I 
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Cousin Althea will feel that she's wasted her money 
if I don't catch one." 

'* She doesn't guarantee it. You'll do your part, 
and if a rich one doesn't show up you can't help it. 
I'll bet there'll be a nextrbest, anyway." 

" But if none of any kind — shows up ? " 

"You ain't out anything; you've had your trip, 
and your coat-suit, and a month's wear of those di- 
vine furs! I thought you were a sport, Pat." 

" Nobody ever accused me of skulking." 

" Then don't back down now." 

" I'm not backing down. I'm game to do my 
part." 

Polly caught her spunky elder sister about the 
waist and carried her in a mad dance around and 
around the dining-room table, singing as they went, 

"Going to New York — Going to New York! 
Two hundred dollars, and a bought coat-suit! 
F-u-r-s — Furs! It's a miracle that's happened to 
us. Glory — glory — be ! " 

And so Patricia without further remonstrance or 
scruple accepted Cousin Althea's gift and all it in« 
volved. 



IV 

Then came three weeks of cumulative wonder. 
You, Madam, who consider a new one a necessity 
with the coming of every spring and fall are not 
fitted to understand the thrill of a first tailored coat- 
suit. Pat lifted hers from its box with a sort of 
reverence. Of course it was blue, as an only coat- 
suit should be. It was of the best material, with 
plenty of buttons, and its tailoring was irreproach- 
able. Pat cautiously slipped the skirt over her 
freshly dressed head — who would try on a new 
frock without first getting one's face in the best shape 
to set it off, or be set off by it? Such a pretty st^ish 
skirt I Neither of those two small-town girls had 
ever seen such "lines." Then the coat — such a' 
dinky, dandy little coat. Pat stood up in it and 
turned about and about, her auburn head like a 
bronze chrysanthemum on its stem when a whisking 
autumn wind is coquetting with it. 

" Patricia ! You look like a lady! " 

Polly drew a deep breath of admiration. Her 
sister all at once had become almost a high and 
o:iighty stranger to her. 

" Cloth — nor the cutting of cloth can make that. 
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IVe always been a lady even in half-cotton serge and 
crooked sewing." 

" Then — a society lady." 

" Yes — that's better. Cloth does go a long way 
towards making society." 

" I know I've had to stay out of it many a time 
because of the lack of the proper kind of cloth," 
wisely recalled Polly. 

** True; you can't go to a chiflFon party in half-cot- 
ton serge." 

When the box from cousin-in-law Lili brought half 
a dozen more or less worn, or probably merely unbe- 
coming frocks, the excitement of the young Poindex- 
ters, who had seen such creations only in the pages of 
high-priced fashion magazines with paper patterns 
unavailable, ran to febrific height. 

''Isn't this z darling f" 

" P-r-e-c-i-o-u-s ! " 

" Look at this drapery? There's a hundred 
yards of this tulle if there's one. It looks like a 
circus rider's skirts." 

" And I've always longed to be a circus rider. 
I've always contended that if you want a thing hard 
enough you'll get at least a part of it. I've got the 
skirts." 

'' You only need the horse and the tent and the 
ring. I'll bet you could be a whole one if you tried. 
You remember how you used to stand up on old Bet 
and ride her round the pasture? " 

" Get up ! " Pat posed on one little foot, lifting 
and stretching the other far out behind heri holding 
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her v'oluminous tulle draperies outstretched between 
airy finger tips, making the coquettish movements of 
a bare-back rider poised upon her flying horse. 

** Oh, Pat — you're precious! That shade of 
blue makes your skin look like the blossoms on our 
pale pink Camellia bush, and your hair shines so." 

" I suppose I'll go a-baiting in this." 

** Maybe they won't want just a country girl, any 
way." 

"Maybe they won't!" Pat brightened hope- 
fully. " But if they don't, then Boss and Cherokee 
won't be any better oflF than they are now — not to 
speak of you and your future. I've got to find a 
man — I see that. Our old friend Ruth did it, and 
why should I feel so squeamish over trying to get 
U8 a — Boaz ? " 

" Maybe you'll fall in love with him, anyhow." 

"P-e-r-h-aps — but I'm not asking everything. 
Providence don't often give its best; I'm only daring 
to ask for the next best, and begging to be satisfied 
with it just as I've always been with our dresses and 
hats." 

" Oh, if millionaires could just be young and good- 
looking like poor fellows I " 

" I told you I'm not greedy enough to expect 
everything. ... I think I look something like 
a big turquoise. Poll." 

" With a setting of red gold." 

** This kind of cloth is the very foundation of so- 
dety, Polly." 

** Mighty flimsy foundation — tulle ia." 
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'' That's what makes society so fascinating; yoo 
know you are getting something as sweet and crumbly 
as Aunt Dilsie's crullers used to be, so you grab and 
stuflF greedily." 

" You talk so cynically about society, Pat Don't 
you like it?" 

" Of course — but I'd as soon think of living on a 
diet of crullers as taking society for my life's real 
food — this georgette's lovely I I can fix it over for 
my afternoon dress. You're going to keep that 
pink and cloth of silver." 

"Me? Oh — no!" 

'' I look a fright in pink, and I shan't need two 
evening frocks. You shall, or I won't go a step. 
I'll love to think of you just plain enjoying yourself 
in that pink dress in the town hall at Chinquapin some 
evening while I am Boaz-hunting away up there in 
big New York." A choky gulp ended the flourish- 
ing boast. 

" If you feel that way about it — " Polly's big 
black eyes were glittering. 

*' I feel just that wayl I wish the Boss could 
wear black satin; the Poindexter family would then 
be ready for any function." 

'' Maybe Boaz will get tired of his suits and 
shirts." The litde Poindexter girls broke into 
bubbles of laughter. 

" I must remember if there's a choice — " 

" Silver-gray ties, and quiet shirts." 

*' Refined socks and real linen handkerchiefs." 

**And toilet water — always violet — look at 



^ 
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these silk stodungs, Pat; just teeny-weeny holes in 
the toes. Doesn't Cousin Lili ever darn? " 

" Don't have time, I reckon." 

" Too busy gobbling crumpets — you have to eat 
fast, you know, or they cnunble — You take this 
automobile veil, Polly; I'll drape it over your last 
summer's hat, and it'll hide your bald head. I de- 
clare this falling heir to a box of second-hand clothes 
Is almost better than going shopping; there are so 
many surprises, and you don't have that' flat after 
feeling — Why did she discard this grand coat, 
Poll?" 

" Got too small for her, likely; her pictures are 
fat. With that belt tightened it will fit you 1 You'll 
have to take the hem up. You're fixed for any occa- 
sion; it's just like a moving picture. You are so 
lucky I " 

" If you sigh like that again I won't go — " 

" I 'm just bursting with happiness and it's got to 
escape some way." 



Pat^s first Impression of Mrs. Melodia Dent was 
of bigness ; — a very assuring bigness it appeared to 
the small, inexperienced traveler when, pushed along 
by the impatient rush of other arriving travelers, she 
found herself inside that vortex, the Grand Central 
Station, and felt sure the large woman standing head 
and shoulders above all the other women behind the 
dividing rope was her father's old flame. A sudden 
sense of safety seemed to fill all of Cousin Lili's al- 
tered coat Pat wildly waved Cousin Althea's muff 
toward the big black hat rising like a signal of pro- 
tection to her. The next minute capable arms had 
exhumed her from the jostling crowd only to rcbury 
her in the furs and velvets that enwrapped the mas- 
sive Mrs. Dent. 

" I'd have known you anywhere. A perfect Poin- 
dexter — the image of Robert Lee. I didn't 
know but that you'd resemble — you know — your 
mother." 

*' No, Polly's like mother. And I knew you the 
minute I saw you." 

*' Did — your father describe me to you so well? 
He must remember me, then, but of course he made 
me out much younger and — not so stout" 

44 
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" You're not stout I And you look very much 
younger than I had expected." 

" You darling child! Hear that, Dent? He 
never said what he didn't mean, though he was al- 
ways so courtly. Come on, my dear. This is my 
nephew by marriage — Dent Chesterf ord. I know 
you arc tired." 

"Miss Poindexter — happy to know you. Let 
me have your checks. We will get into the car 
while our man looks after your trunks." 

" Trunk — how long did you think I meant to 
stay?" lightly laughed Pat. 

"Isn't she imspoiled. Dent? Your aunts, my 
dear, would have arrived with half a dozen apiece 
when they were girls. I feel as if I'd never let you 
go back. I've never gone shopping with a young girl 
in New York ; I suspect you'll be filling your four or 
five before you return, Patricia." 

Mrs. Melodia echoed her guest's light laugh, but 
Pat all at once felt a strange new shiver run up and 
down under Cousin Lili's made-over coat. 

"I — I — care very little about dress, Mrs. 
Dent" Does heaven record every lie ? There may 
be more golden letters in the black list displayed on 
that day of final auditing than we dream of, anyway. 

They were now seated in the big touring car. Pat 
recalled something that had given her an infinite lot 
of trouble all the way from Chinquapin, Mississippi, 
to New York City. 

"Oh — the Boss — my father — sent you some^ 
thing." 
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She placed a long pasteboard box in Mrs. Melo- 
dia^s lap. Even by the electric lights she could see 
that Mrs. Dent's fingers were trembling as they 
fumbled with the twine string. 

'* Your father sent me — something? " She had 
the top off the box. " O— hi Camellias I '• The 
swift exclamation was almost a keenly joyous 
sob. '* He remembered 1 From the same old 
shrubs?" 

** Yes, the hedge against the east fence — You 
can see them so beautifully from the dining-room 
windows, they are so tall now." 

" Cherokee Camellias I How — lovely I The 
coral ones were always my favorites; I used to wear 
them in my hair. My dear, you don't know how 
happy they make me I You could not have brought 
me any gift in the whole world that would have — 
meant so much to me." The big woman's black 
eyes were actually teary. 

** How lovely they must have looked in your black 
hair I I wish we wore flowers that way now. The 
Boss gathered them himself." 

Melodia was holding a dead-white one, big as a 
small saucer and as perfect and set as a wax flower, 
against her lips that quivered. 

" I believe — Mrs. Dent — loves — The Boss — 
yet ! " the conviction leaped into Pat's brain. " He 
lost his * best,' but his ' next best ' is still waiting." 

*' Yes, the Boss remembers all your favorites. 
He said the coral-color used to look lovely on your 
breast with your white frocks." 
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"Robert Lee said that! Here, you may wear 
one to dinner, Dent. You'll take a white one, I 
know." 

" Decidedly; I never wear any but white flowers, 
you know." 

" The symbol of purity — and perfection. That's 
Dent all over, Patricia." 

Just then the chauffeur came back from attending 
to Pat's baggage, and then began that first marvel- 
ous drive through the streets of New York. 

" But oh I " at length the little girl from Cherokee 
plantation cried out. " You never have any moon- 
light; moonlight through trees. What you miss, 
Mrs. Dent. I can't imagine life without moon- 
light." 

*' That's it, my dear; all these twenty-two years 
I've had to live without moonlight. Do you wonder 
my soul is starved? " 

" It's a part of life with me — nights on the gal- 
lery, with the moonlight making the yard like silver 
and the trees casting all sorts of queer and lovely de- 
signs over it." 

" Don't I know? " Mrs. Melodia drew in a deep 
breath. "Those shadows 1 Haven't I walked in 
them? Stood in them — those blue, velvety shad- 
ows. Sometimes too happy to feel them; some- 
times — " Melodia's voice trailed off into a soft 
minor silence, and Pat slipped her small hand over 
the strong one that lay among the Camellias on the 
velvet lap. It instantly turned upward and clasped 
the wispy one in a grip of tenderness. " No — I 
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don't think I'll ever let you go back again. This is 
what I've been homesick for all these years, Dent." 

The stiff young man who sat with three quarters 
of his immaculate person turned towards the ladies 
on the rear seat smiled leniently, as you smile over 
the fancy of a child. 

" Very pleasant that you can have the society of 
one from your own section of the country. Aunt 
Melodia. Of course there are little differences 
that — " 

** One never gets over, and nobody else under- 
stands. Here we are, Patricia." 

There were no acres of ground about this house — 
no trees, no moonlight. Here it would be consid- 
ered a civic crime, almost, to use as much ground as 
that which surrounded the old Cherokee mansion 
merely for trees, and for one's own private use. 

" Ah, but it is New York I That is so wonderful. 
There are so many other things to see that you can't 
really miss moonlight and trees." 

" I tell you I have been hungry for them all these 
years; Cherokee moonlight, and great Mississippi 
water oaks." Mrs. Dent spoke now into Pat's car 
alone. 

"Why didn't you come? We would have been 
too delighted — " Pat broke off before her sym- 
pathy flowered into a full invitation. A recollection 
of Cousin Althea's re-visitation had stopped her. 
If the changes had been so disappointing to a mere 
relative what would they be to an old sweetheart? 
Something must be done to restore Cherokee before 
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Mrs. Melodia Dent should put into action her evi- 
dent purpose of again visiting the paradise of her 
girlhood. Yes, Pat must stay in New York a long 
time. In spite of her disturbing visions of little 
Polly doing all the work at home — of the Boss half 
lost without his elder daughter's wiser and more 
sympathetic companionship — she must take advan- 
tage of her opportunities and do her best to — oh, 
it was shameful, but it was for the Boss. His old 
admirer must not find out how the years had treated 
him and Cherokee. 

" Your home is perfectly wonderful inside I " Pat 
could not but gasp, used as she was to bare halls, 
frayed furniture and depleted chambers. '* It's all 
so soft and — smothery. I couldn't for the life of 
me holler out loud in this house. It doti't look like 
a home — " 

" No, not like our old Southern homes." 

*' I didn't mean it that way. It is the most splen- 
did one I've ever been in." 

*' Well I want you to * holler ' just as loud as you 
wish in it — and whenever you wish. I want some 
young noise ; laughter and singing and carelessness ; 
it's what it's needed all these years. Bang * rags ' on 
the piano; make this seem a home. Mason, this is 
Miss Poindexter ; you will look after her." A spruce 
little maid had taken Pat's bag. *' But I'm going up 
with her now. This is going to be an old-fashioned 
Southern sort of a visit." The large, handsome 
woman had put her arm down and around the small 
girl's shoulder and was piloting her up the softly 
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carpeted stairs. *' Don't change for dinner this 
evening ; it is late. Just bathe your face and dab a 
litde powder on — I know you are starving.'* 

The dinner seemed rather tame for a " company ^ 
one to Pat, accustomed to the cookery of the South, 
and her inherited concept of what an extra dinner 
ought to be. Evidently this idea came to her hos- 
tess, too, for she sighed as the roast was being 
served. 

'* If I could only sit down to one of those old-time 
meals at Cherokee ! I know they are still just the 
same, for Southern cooking never changes." 

" Yes " — 

^* Eggs may come, and eggs may go. 
But It goes on forever," 
spontaneously paraphrased Pat. 

" Old David would enjoy that," faintly smiled the 
stiff young man so correctly eating his dinner oppo- 
site Pat. He was a perfectly correct young man 
in everything he did — Pat had already become sure 
of that. He was perfectly groomed — faultlessly 
dressed; a not altogether unpleasant young man to 
look at, or to have look at you, if you did not object 
to a certain appraising tendency that lurked in his 
astute gray eyes. Not unpleasant, and yet the thin, 
almost hollow cheeks, the prominent Roman nose, 
the compressed line of lip did not invite any outflow 
of unrestrained friendship ; you would never have in- 
stinctively turned to Dent Chesterford for sympathy 
in time of trouble, or help in time of need. Pat felt 
that he was, undeniably, of the cleanest cut, the most 
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rigidly proper demeanor; that his business acumen 
^as of the shrewdest — that he was an almost per- 
fect young man, yet the faint acidity of the laugh 
which accompanied the remark that *' David " would 
have appreciated her small bit of wit curdled his 
compliment, and gave Pat the feeling that, for all 
his correctness, he was not an altogether pleasant 
young man. 

*^ Yes, David would delight in that." A small, 
almost inaudible sigh accompanied Mrs. Dent's 
agreement. Why, in heaven's name, should one of 
them grow sarcastic and the other regretful over the 
fact that ^' David " might get a little pleasure out of 
her innocent fun? Who was David, anyway? Mrs. 
Dent seemed to read the question. 

" David is my other nephew-in-law — younger 
than Dent." The disapproval that deepened in Mrs. 
Dent's tone immediately created an inexplicable sym- 
pathy for the absent David in Patricia Poindexter's 
wayward little breast. If he could and did appre- 
ciate humor, even of a banal quality, he could not be 
altogether reprehensible. 

" Is he coming round this evening?" Mrs. Dent 
addressed this question to Dent Chesterford. 

*' No — the old gentleman fancies he has a cold, 
and you know how David humors every fancy of 
Father's — however absurd." Mrs. Melodia in- 
clined her head. 

" My younger nephew lives in an apartment with 
his father ; Dent lives here with me. Their mother, 
who was my husband's sister, has been dead since 
they were small boys." 
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Pat's liking for Mrs. Dent's younger nephew-in- 
law was increasing, though it was plain his capabk 
and big-natured aunt seemed not to share that sym- 
pathy. *' I am going to take Patricia up early this 
evening, Dent; tomorrow evening you may have 
Opera tickets for us. I want her to myself this first 
evening. I must hear all about Cherokee, and you 
probably wouldn't be interested." 

*' From all you have been telling us for twenty 
years, Aunt Melodia, I am sure it ought to be inter- 
esting enough to hold anybody's attention. She de- 
scribes it as a perfect paradise on earth, Miss Poin- 
dexter." 

" It's the grandest old place in the world. You 
fancy you've seen elegance and living on a magnifi- 
cent scale — you don't know what it is till you have 
visited Cherokee plantation," Mrs. Dent reiterated 
enthusiastically. " The house is never without 
guests — the gayest, most charming guests, having 
the most delightful time. The place simply swarms 
with servants — well-trained, efficient servants — 
quaint negroes who wake you up in the morning with 
your coffee and never let you turn your hand till you 
are tucked into your bed at night. A colored maid 
laces your boots — another slips your skirts over 
your head — " 

" If you don't wear skirts. Aunt Melodia? " 

" You rascal 1 Isn't he a rascal, Patricia ? A 
black valet lifts your foot and slips it into your trous- 
ers leg — you are probably wabbly in the morning 
if you are a man at Cherokee — the wonderful Ju- 
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leps are a temptation 1 Then the horses — I a whole 
stable of them — splendid saddle horses to ride — 
but I suppose you ride in automobiles now, Patri- 
cia ? " 

Pat felt her whirling head faintly incline, and 
another black fib that probably was transmuted into 
gold by an all-wise Alchemist was written down 
against her. '* Yes, life is a delicious dream of idle- 
ness and ease at Cherokee; every want anticipated 
and supplied before you know you want it -7 just like 
you read about in Southern novels. Oh, that mag- 
nificent mansion 1 Dent, you ought to see it 1 Such 
handsome old furniture — the rich brocades in the 
parlors; and the carpets — they don't make them 
like that now. And the walls — each one like a 
frosted bride's cake." 

Pat shut her eyes tight for one minute. She 
had a vision of Cousin Althea weeping on the frayed 
and faded remains of the once gorgeous gold-col- 
ored brocade. She gasped, trying to be honest and 
yet not tell the whole pitiful truth. 

" But — you haven't seen it for a long time, Mrs. 
Dent, and — things have changed." 

** Of course ; you have doubtless had to make some 
repairs, but I am sure the place as a whole is just as 
it was then; your father would never allow it to get 
into a condition where it needed much changing; he 
loved Cherokee too well for that. . . . The 
bales and bales of cotton in the fall, Dent I deckre, 
it reminded me of some Arabian Nights story when 
old Mr. Poindexter — Robert Lee's father — used 
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to come back from Vicksburg or New Orleans after 
he had been away to sell his cotton, — the loads of 
beautiful things he would bring. Money comes as 
naturally at Cherokee as the leaves of the China 
trees turn gold in the autumn/' 

" Oh, Lor' 1 if she knew how hard it is now to get 
hold of a dollar I " Pat groaned in spirit. 

" Very delightful, but — isn't it rather a purpose- 
less existence?" Dent asked in his cool, ironic 
voice. " What if your exotic Southern girl should 
be transplanted into harder soil? " 

'* Mrs. Dent was one of our Southern exotics ; she 
took root pretty well, and has bloomed splendidly, 
it seems to me; she certainly adorns the place into 
which she was * set.' " 

'' I admit Aunt Melodia is as fine a home-maker as 
any woman I ever knew," agreed the young man who 
shared that well-kept home. Mrs. Dent leaned over 
and clapped her hand down over Pat's. 

" A true Poindexter I Robert Lee's spirit and 
come-back. We make just about as good house- 
keepers as their much-vaunted hard-workers, don't 
we, Patricia? We know how to see that our ser- 
vants do things, anyway." 

'' I can manage a servant as well as the next one," 
murmured Pat, recalling how she had taught Polly 
nearly all she knew of housekeeping. 

" We're going to leave you now to your cigar, 
Dent." 

Pat was glad to follow her hostess up the stairs. 
As they turned into Pat's room Mrs. Dent remarked 
leniently. 
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" Of course Dent didn^t mean anything by what 
he said about Southern girls. He is the finest fellow 
in the world — actually irreproachable. He has 
never given me one moment of uneasiness — one dis- 
appointment. Mr. Dent's only sister, Maria, mar- 
ried unfortunately. David Chesterford, the boys' 
father, is a good man — a polished man — a lovable 
man — but oh, such a failure as a business manl 
He ran through Maria's fortune trying one venture 
after another. But Maria loved him to the end and 
was happy even if she did have to work and skimp. 
I can't blame her — love is a great thing." Melodia's 
eyes grew retrospectively soft ** I admired my hus- 
band, Patricia, but respect isn't actual love. I sup- 
pose I am considered a woman who has gotten great 
things out of life — but I've missed the greatest 
things in the world. I was almost glad, however, 
that I didn't have children — nobody oug^t to have 
any but — love children. I found a great delight in 
helping with Maria's two boys, and when she died I 
practically became a mother to them. I kept them 
in my home ; later I sent them to college. Get into 
your negligee — I do so enjoy talking freely to you ; 
oh, what lovely hair 1 Such lengths of it — and such 
a wonderful color 1 I wish Dent could see your hair 
down, though — " with another sig^ — "I suppose 
David is the one who would go wild over it. Are 
you sleepy?" 

'* I feel as if I would never sleep again. The 
lights seem to have gone to my brain — and the 
noise ; it is all so exciting 1 I love to have you talk to 
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me — tell me things. Please talk a long — long 
time 1 " 

'* We can have a little lunch, late, if we get huD> 

*' Poll and I nearly always slip down before we go 
to bed and forage." 

" Do you ? And your father — ? " 

''We take him up something if his light is still 
burning." 

"A — h, that sounds — sweet 1 . . . Yes, Dent 
has given me perfect satisfaction. He early deter- 
mined on a business life and he went straight towards 
it. All through college he never swerved from his 
course. He never got into any trouble — always 
stood well in his classes, and when he finished entered 
the banking business as I had planned for him — and 
he has made good. He has charge of my property, 
and I feel so easy and sure with it in his hands. 
Now David — David, the younger one — has cUs- 
appointed me. Not that David isn*t bright; he is bril- 
liant — in spots. I never saw a more popular fel- 
low — he is too popular, I think. Really, every- 
body liked David," again that regretful sigh. ^' He 
made a wonderful record at college in some things, 
and fell down woefully in others. I think David 
simply doesn^t do the things he doesn^t care to do. It 
has been that way ever since with him. I wanted 
David to be a lawyer ; I needed one. He made splen- 
did progress in his law ; he has the brain, the person- 
ality, the forensic talent, but — well, I fitted up a 
beautiful office for him, bought him a fine library, ar- 
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ranged to pay him a retainer's fee — I had counted 
on him to look after the legal end of my business — 
but — well, he has lost two important cases for me, 
Patricia, and David ought to have done better with 
them. He neglects his work — that's the truth. I 
hate to pass this judgment on David — but I am com- 
pelled to ; he neglects his practice, and has failed to 
make good. He still gets a little practice, but he 
refuses to accept my retainer's fee any longer. He 
has moved into cheaper quarters. He lives with his 
father in a queer old apartment — oh, he is proud, 
David is I He insists on taking care of himself. 
Old man Chesterford — the boys' father — holds a 
position at an importer's down-town — makes a 
mere pittance, but he and David manage to get along, 
somehow. David is absolutely silly over his father, 
and the old gentleman is over him. He doesn't go 
out much, though he is always welcomed — I can see 
that — whenever he does ; I suppose it is too expen- 
sive for him — society. Dent lives with me; has 
ever since he got back from college. He is my one 
comfort. He will inherit the bulk of my fortune, if 
— he continues to — please me — especially in his 
marriage." 

" And your other nephew — David ? " 
'' David had his chance, and it's his own fault that 
he lost it" Mrs. Melodia set her lips surprisingly 
hard for one so devoid of angles. ''Yes, it is a 
comfort to talk so freely to you. You know — 
speaking of transplanting, I didn't transplant so suc- 
cessfully. I've never taken to New York; maybe 
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I was too old — I was twenty-six when I married ; or 
maybe I loved the South too whole-heartedly; any- 
way IVe never really adopted New York wa3rs. I 
like spend-the-day friends — not the visiting-card 
kind. I love big, open spaces, with plenty of air to 
breathe ; woods and fields instead of houses — houses 
— houses ! I'm cramped, and always have been in 
this city existence. I've done just enough punctilious 
calling to keep from offending my husband's old 
friends ; I give a few dinners a year, and a big re- 
ception once in so often. I tell you this so you won't 
be disappointed if you do not have much society ex- 
perience. I know very nice people; I adore good 
music and go to the opera regularly; Dent and I 
dine out at the restaurants a good deal. I ride every 
day — and I shall invite some young people to meet 
you. Dent will be at your disposal — he is abso- 
lutely free, and — unentangled." Mrs. Melodia 
smiled significantly and a flash passed bumingly 
through Pat's brain; here was a future millionaire 
at her very door; it was childishly plain. Her 
father's old flame had a motive in inviting her to 
New York. ** I knew you'd be just what you are — 
a lovely, whole-souled, sweet, high-bred Southern 
girl — absolutely congenial ; I am so glad to have you 
with — us. I've never seen Dent so interested in a 
girl before — on first sight, too. As we used to say 
in the old days, I believe he 's already ^ sweet on 
you.' " 

" Then his sweets must be of the ice-box variety," 
thought Pat, as her face flashed into a smile. 
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" You are so like Robert Lee when one of those 
little all-to-yourself smiles runs over your face. Shall 
we have a lunch now? " 

** I'm really not hungry." 

" Then I'll go and let you get to sleep. I want 
you to be fresh tomorrow. Ring for your tray when 
you are ready for it, and don't hurry; New York 
doesn't do anything before noon. Can I help you? 
I let Ma^on go to bed." 

" Oh, Mrs. Dent, I always do everything for my- 
self. I — I — prefer it." 

" You do I Not really ? I wouldn't have thought 
it. Why, we girls used never even to brush out our 
own hair." 

** Anybody working with my hair makes me fidg- 
ety; it's a peculiarity of mine." 

When Pat was finally in bed a pageant of cloudy, 
monstrous fibs passed in slow order before her 
drowsy senses, each pointing a grim, accusing finger 
at her, and in a voice more or less like that of Ban- 
quo's ghost in the only Shakespearian performance 
she had ever witnessed, arraigning. 

^' I am the spirit of that lie about your clothes I 
^ Don't care for dress/ ' Ha-ha-ha-ha 1 " the accus- 
ing figure laughed with sepulchral irony as it passed 
on. A second followed it. 

" Automobiles, indeed 1 ' You ride in automo- 
biles now 1 ' You may call Ginny of the nimble heels 
and that old ramshackle buggy an automobile, but 
Melodia Dent will not when she sees it." 

" You do your own hair because it makes you 
fidgety to have a maid combing it, do you? " 
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"Oh," cried Pat, starting up in bed, a faint mois- 
ture making the rings of auburn hair lie flat against 
her forehead, "you know I told you just for the 
Boss's sake I You know what Cousin Althea said 
when she found out just how frayed and frazzled 
we are at Cherokee : ' The ragged end of a misspent 
life ! ' You lies were only next-besters ; I couldn't 
tell the whole truth, and I simply said the next best 
thing to it that I could think of/' 

Then all at once the weird procession turned into 
a line of lovely figures in white that shone like the 
lights of New York, and went floating off, smiling 
back at her and waving her a forgiving good-nig^t 
With an extra pillow as a sort of substitute for 
Polly's warm little body hugged to her heart Patricia 
Poindexter finally fell into a peaceful, delicious sleep. 



VI 

Pat was having her first attack of homesickness. 
In the midst of New York's rushing thousands she 
was aching for the Boss and Polly. In the heart of 
New York's wonders she was sick for the bare brown 
trees and the barren reaches of the fields of Chero- 
kee. Mrs. Dent noticed the yearning, far-away look 
in the wide brown eyes as they were driving home in 
the late afternoon. 

" You're tired — I see it in your face. I'm glad 
I didn't plan any big thing for to-night. Mr. Ches- 
terford and David are coming to dinner. The old 
man doesn't go out nights, so we will spend a quiet 
evening. I have to do this every once in a while, 
and David must meet you some time, of course." 
She finished the explanation in a sort of apologetic 
way to herself. 

Pat had already participated in so many brilliant 
functions that her brain seemed to herself to be 
slightly punctured, just as if a hundred little stars 
had pricked it. Her head ached to-day, as well as 
her heart, and she was in that reactive state that 
follows continued mental excitement. Mrs. Dent's 
announcement gave her a sense of real relief. It 
would be good to come down from her high-keyed 
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mood, and besides, thp change of company would be 
welcome, even though the change was to be only an 
old gentleman who was a failure and the ^* spotted " 
David, as Pat called him to herself; his aunt bad 
more than once spoken of him as being brilliant only 
" in spots." Well, maybe he would turn on a few 
of his lustrous splotches, and anyway he would be a 
relief from the even, regular Dent. To tell the 
truth, Pat was dead tired of Dent. For Dent Chcs- 
terford was a prig, and the keen-eyed little girl from 
Mississippi had found it out. Dent admired Dent 
more than he did any other human being, and more 
than any other being admired him. Pat laughed up 
her sleeve at his egotistical efforts to impress her 
with his importance and his wisdom — laughed up 
them while using those flimsy coverings of 
georgette to stifle a yawn. " His wit would knock 
the painted smile off a dummy if aimed at it," she 
once wrote to Polly. However, he thought chiefly 
in dollars and cents, and his excessive snobbishness 
built a wall up about him, inside which he existed 
quite satisfied to be his own company, fancying the 
less favored of his masculine acquaintances were 
always envying him, and that his feminine associates 
were forever storming his citadel. 

Dent had been in constant attendance upon his 
aunt and her guest. He had hurried home every 
afternoon to have tea with them or to conduct them to 
some one of the popular tea-rooms. He had taken 
them to dinner at the best restaurants. There had 
always been the opera or theater afterwards. Pat 
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was seeing the sights, but always with Dent as her 
cicerone, and her nerves were beginning to rebel. 
The time that had passed had only confirmed her 
suspicion regarding Mrs. Dent's purpose in inviting 
her to pay her this visit, and the zeal with which the 
managerially inclined lady had prosecuted her inten- 
tions had only frustrated her purpose. It had roused 
a sort of desperate sense of rebellion in the girl. Of 
course she ought to have been filled with a great 
satisfaction. Here was her opportunity — as Cousin 
Althea would have put it. Here, likely, waited 
her chance to do something handsome for Cherokee, 
for Polly, and for the Boss. But as she recognized it 
she shivered. Were all opportunities such a bore? 
Did they have to be so — repellent ? She glanced 
towards Dent Chester ford's beak of a nose, towards 
his smirking smile, his prominent Adam's apple, and 
felt a sinking down under Cousin Althea's handsome 
furs. 

" I'm afraid you are taking cold. Are you warm 
enough? You must have something hot as soon 
as we get home. I don't want to let you take cold." 
Oh, I never take cold; I never have time." 
You look really ill. If you feel badly you 
needn't come down to dinner; it's only old Mr. Ches- 
terford and — David." 

**I — I — never felt better; I wouldn't like to 
miss meeting — your father," she diplomatically fin- 
ished, addressing Dent. Mrs. Melodia indulged in 
a knowing smile, her muff over her lips. 

Pat sipped the hot toddy that Mrs. Dent brought 
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her, and as the blood warmed in her veins a little 
rebel spirit took possession of her. This evening, at 
least, she was to have respite from Dent and bis 
tiresome puns. It was time now for her to dress for 
dinner. She turned into her pretty dressing-room. 
She ran over her already over-worn wardrobe, and 
its remodeled crepes and satins suddenly repelled her. 
They were so essentially a part of this glittering, 
rushing, crowded, unsatisfying existence; this easy, 
gorgeous life of which Dent Chesterford was so dom- 
inant a figure. She turned to her little trunk, and 
threw up the lid. In its tray was the simple organdy 
which had been her best last summer ; white blurred 
over with pink roses. It was still crisp and pretty, 
and all freshly pressed, for Polly had ironed it her- 
self along with the other of Pat's gowns as she was 
packing to leave. 

*' You might need it. Precious, if your other things 
give out or get a tear, or wet." 

" Oh, honey, they don't get wet in New York as 
we do in Chinquapin ; or run against nails — but put 
the organdy in; I did love it last year." 

It still smelled faintly of the rose-leaves of Chero- 
kee. 

Pat fell down over the old trunk as we do over 
the casket of some dear, gone friend, burying her 
face in the crisp, cool folds of the organdy; then 
as swiftly she lifted out the frock. 

" I'm going to wear you this evening; there'll be 
nobody here but an undesirable old gentleman, and 
a reprehensible David; I'm going to feel like my 
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very own self once more — my Southern country 
self — my organdy self; I've been half Cousin Lili 
long enough." 

With a rapid rebound of spirit she slipped on the 
airy skirt with the little flounces running round and 
round like wreaths of crimped roses, pink and white ; 
the waist with the round girlish neck, and tied the big 
sash in a butterfly bow at the back; then she stood off 
and surveyed herself with shining eyes. 

'* Oh — yes ! " She pinned at her belt the little 
cluster of pink primroses she had bought at the flor- 
ist's that day merely because they were sweet and 
simple, and made her think of the country and home. 
** Now I'm Pat Poindexter, of Cherokee, Missis- 
sippi; I'm not wearing any giant's robe. I'll kick 
duty to the winds to-night," and she illustrated her 
declaration with a lofty lift of her small, high-heeled 
black slipper, as she threw up her head much as the 
young chestnut thoroughbred spurns the first touch of 
the rein. 

She was merely the buoyant, gay, dependable little 
Pat Poindexter of the old Poindexter plantation as 
she came running down Mrs. Melodia Dent's mufiled 
New York stairs; her eyes shone like red-brown 
quartzes in the sun and rich henna lights glowed out 
of the high-coiled knot of her hair. Jn the reception 
hall downstairs the dinner party were grouped, and 
each face was turned upward waiting her descent. 
The perfect young Mr. Chesterford was nearest the 
newel post, an air of proprietorship in his expectant 
pose. Next him stood Mrs. Melodiat massive in her 
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black, twinklingly jetted crepe. Next to her, and in 
soft contrast, a pastel figure all blended grays with 
touches somewhere of blue, arrested Pat*s eye. The 
worn old face had a vague, tender pearl about its 
tint. The soft wavy hair was like granite for 
mingled black and white; the kindly eyes were a 
mild blue below their gray brows, and the garments 
were gray except for the modified blue of the tie. A 
gentle smile lighted up the waiting face, and Pat in- 
stantly felt that here was a personality as tender as 
its physical coloring. In the middle ground — al- 
most in the center of the stage, as it were — taller 
than any other figure there except Mrs. Dent*s, — 
stood a slender, live, clear-cut young man with a 
very blue-eyed, dusk-crowned face which seemed to 
be actually sending up little flames of smiling com- 
panionship to meet her. Odd — she felt that imme- 
diately. He did not appear perfect; he seemed 
rather careless. She had heard his reputation for 
idleness, laziness — She knew him to be a failure; 
he was " spotted " — but, oh ! he did smile like an- 
other live, real human being, and Pat, with her or- 
gandy skirt swishing and billowing in her eagerness, 
came running down the stairs to meet him. 

Dent stepped forward, and held out a long white 
hand. Pat did not seem to see it. Why should she 
see it to-night? There were new guests waiting to 
meet her; she knew her manners — did Miss Poin- 
dexter of one of the most famous of the old planta- 
tions of Mississippi. Was not her father noted for 
his princely ways ? She came straight past the per- 
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feet young Mr. Chcsterford, towards the white head 
behind him. She did not give even so much as a 
flash of her brown eyes to the blue ones respectfully 
waiting in the middle ground. It was thus left to 
Mrs. Dent to make the presentsitions. Of course 
she introduced her guest to old Mr. Chesterford first, 
and it was the prettiest thing in the world the way the 
little Southern girl grasped the hand of the shy, 
meek old failure who represented the father of the 
successful Dent and the disappointing David. 

'* I am so glad to know you, Mr. Chesterford." 
It was the first time in perhaps twenty years that 
anybody had been glad to meet old David Chester- 
ford. The mild eyes misted, and the refined 
voice replied that its owner felt it a rare privilege 
to meet the charming little Miss Poindexter from 
Mississippi. Her hand still lingered almost lovingly 
in the unsteady wrinkled one ; it felt so accustomed to 
lying in the loving nest of an elderly, fatherly hand; 
one of the Boss's at home was empty to-night because 
hers was here in old man Chesterford*s. She 
pressed the ineffectual fingers and they gratefully 
pressed a response. 

" Miss Poindexter," interrupted the clear, cool 
tones of the perfect young Mr. Chesterford; he had 
come forward; he simply could not remain in the 
background at any time. He now had the air of 
showing off one of his own personal possessions, and 
Dent never troubled himself to possess anjrthing but 
something worth having and which he might display 
with pride. " This is my brother, David." 
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With her right hand still in that of old Mr. Che$- 
terford, Pat turned her face backward and held her 
left one out towards David — but then David was ir- 
regular, himself; doubtless a left-handed greeting 
was all the same to him. The undesirable young 
Mr. Chesterford smiled a swift open smile of pleas- 
ure down into her eyes — such a boyish smile, and 
the eyes seemed the bluest Pat had ever seen ; maybe 
the sooty lines of lash above and below brou^t out 
their intensity of color. 

" If you'd have been any different it would have 
been a life-long ideal shattered/' responded the un- 
even David to his brother's trite introduction; Pat 
felt it was just in keeping with the younger nephew's 
reputed characteristics. 

" How — different? " asked Pat, so interested that 
she forgot there was anybody else about listening, all 
ears, very likely. 

''If you had appeared in spangles and ear- 
rings I The Southern girl as we have learned her 
from Allen and Page and Cable proven a myth — a 
charming fiction — don't you see? I could have 
drawn you correctly beforehand as it is." 

With a glance he designated her organdy, her litdc 
black pumps over their flesh-white silken hose, her 
cluster of modest pink blossoms, her high-piled clump 
of red-brown hair, with the little curls bobbing out 
about it, her old Cameo pin on her breast. '' I 
thank you for being so true to type. It's a pleasure 
I have wished for so long — to meet the real Dixie 
girl." 
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^* O — h, suppose I had worn one of Cousin 
Lili*s cast-off creations! Well, one of David's 
' spots ' is quite nice to find, anyway,*' thought Pat 
to herself. 

" And I'm glad to know some sure-enough — you 
know — Yankees, ^^ she squeezed old man Chester- 
ford's right hand again, ** who are just like mine own 
people. Why, I don't feel a bit of difference — 
isn't it funny? " 

** Come — don't ring in that old theme, you people 
— it's quite threadbare," interposed Dent, appearing 
vaguely annoyed at her cordial greeting of his rela- 
tives. *'It's a dead issue." 

**The theme will never die; it is too full of ro- 
mantic interest," asserted David. 

^* Oh, you people who are all for romance will 
hang on to it as a dog to a bone." 

** Dinner is waiting," reminded Mrs. Melodia. 
" I'll take Mr. Chesterford in, and you boys may 
bring in Patricia between you. I ought to have had 
another girl, but I am so little used to this kind of 
thing — you see I am, Patricia." 

" This is a family dinner. Aunt Melody." David 
seemed quite satisfied with the arrangement. '' An 
outsider would have spoiled its intimate freedom." 

Pat agreed to this, feeling sure the other girl 
would have been apportioned to David. As it was 
the undesirable younger nephew had immediately be- 
gun to take for himself the lion's share of her so- 
ciety, and the proper elder one was clearly resenting 
the monopoly. Pat with a great uprising of spirit 
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was responding in full. With a hand on an ann of 
each of the Chesterford brothers she was almost 
dancing toward the dining-room, and David kept step 
with her. He, too, seemed too much alive to walk 
with conventional staidness. 

" You two must be hungry," finally the dry sar- 
casm of their host reminded them. 

" I am I " David unabashed replied. " Aunt Mel- 
ody has often told us of the great dinners at your 
Southern plantation home; I suppose your table still 
groans r 

" There are groans as from an over-loaded wagon 
when we sit down to the table at Cherokee," declared 
Pat; to herself explaining — " but the groans come 
from us because there is so little upon the table to 
eat." 

'' Aunt Melody has told us how * the old name of 
Poindexter ' and Cherokee stand for princely hos- 
pitality; of the hordes of black servants who antici- 
pate every wish ; of the dear old mammies who call 
their young * mistresses ' * baby-child ' and such de- 
lightful pet names.* I have for years lived to see 
that kind of thing first-hand. It had always had the 
strongest sort of an appeal to me." 

" Come down to earth, Dave; if you'd quit your 
dreaming and spend your time attending to business 
you'd stand a chance of going to see it first-hand, 
sometime," unpleasantly reprimanded the successful 
elder brother. His voice reminded Pat of the rat- 
tling of hard peas in their dried shells; a little as his 
dollars might sound if shaken in their strong bags. 
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She hated all hard, dry sounds, did music-loving, 
laughter-making Patricia Poindexter. David's lau^ 
was clear and musical. He did not seem to take 
Dent's sarcasm much to heart. 

''I was always good at walking, brother mine; 
I'd have a better chance to see the country tramping; 
nobody gets the intimate interior pictures from a 
Pullman window. Of course you have an old 
Mammy, Miss Patricia — mayn't I call you Miss 
Patricia? It really seems more like the Southern 
way." 

** Do I — Of course I have an old Mammy — 
(Oh, Lord, how much will you forgive for the honor 
of my family?) A dear old Mammy who calls me 
• Baby^hild.' " 

After dinner David sat down at the piano and sang 
" Believe Me if all those Endearing Young 
Charms," playing his own accompaniment, and smil- 
ing at Pat 

'* He certainly has some pleasing * spots' ! " 
Pat's cheeks burned and her breath came a little 
more quickly under the fluttering pink primroses. 
She was having a distinctly delightful evening. Bril- 
liant New York was almost forgotten. - She felt 
almost as if she were at home entertaining friends. 
Then David sprang up : 

** Come, Dad, play us some of those old waltzes 
— * Blue Danube,' and that other with the fascinating 
name — the * Kiss Waltz.' My Dad used to be some 
piano player. Miss Patricia, and his fingers have not 
lost all their magic yet. Come, Dad." 
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David seized his father's hand and gave him i 
puU. The old gray face lighted with a timid desire 
to respond. Pat sprang up and took hold of the 
other hand. *' Oh please do I I am dying to dance 
the 'Kiss Waltz' again; Cousin Althea played it for 
us when she was at Cherokee." 

Together she and David drew the old man to- 
wards the piano. He sat down with his gray head 
thrown backwards, his dim blue eyes uplifted, and 
gave himself up to what she subsequently learned 
had always been one of David Chesterford Sr.'s chief 
joys. He played in perfect time, with a tenderness 
that was irresistible. David turned to Pat and seized 
her by her slim, sashed waist. They went gliding 
across Mrs. Melodia's smooth, hard-wood floor, 
avoiding rugs as they went. North, South, riches, 
poverty, duty, family, opportunity, — everything was 
forgotten; Pat was merely a girl, and a man, young, 
live, companionable, and whatever else he was lack- 
ing in, a perfect dancer was keeping step with her to 
the strains of the ever alluring " Kiss Waltz." 

" Perfectly — delightful I " David murmured 
when Mr. Chesterford's hands at last lay still among 
the keys. '' You must have learned to dance from 
the — what is your most graceful flower? Oh, I 
know, the Magnolia." 

Pat broke into a laugh. So did Mrs. Dent. 

" You ought to see the Magnolia, David. The 
blossoms are as big as dinner*plates — grand, white 
things — stiff — but, oh, so fragrant and waxen. 
They never dance to the wind The little Star 
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[essamine, now — the sweetest, most delicious flower 
>f the South — it sw^ys in the moonlight like a fairy 
— do you still have that vine on the east gallery, 
i^atricia?" 

" Yes — and one all over the Summer-house/' 
Pat was glad to be able to tell the whole truth about 
something at Cherokee. 

"A — h, that old Summer-house I How well I 
•emember it." 

** Do you recall that night in June ? " the old man 
it the piano began softly playing. 

" You people get perfectly maudlin when you be- 
{in to talk about the South/' Dent's peevish voice 
»roke in. 

** It is such a lovely country." Old Mr. Chester- 
ord turned round on the piano bench. *' I was 
here during the — er — you — know — ? " 

** Oh, you fought us? How — lovely! You're 
he first man I ever met who actually shot at us." 

** I think I regret it — now." 

" Don't ! You did what you thought to be your 
luty just as my Granddad did. I am glad to get 
ny idea of a real, fighting Yankee altered — that's 
ill; I thought they had horns and flery eyes." She 
:ame over and sat down on the bench beside the mild 
>ld soldier. '* I wouldn't have been afraid of you 
f you had come pointing a gun at me." 

'^ Getting tired. Dad?" at length David asked. 
* I tuck him in before this every night. I don't say 
diat I sit by and hold his hand afterwards. " 

But I waken often about midnight and And him 
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looking to see that Fm all there/' the old man 
tenderly responded. " I tell him his tj^pc-writer is 
my lullaby." 

" Oh, you do work — sometimes, David? " 

A confused red had run up to the roots of David's 
back-brushed hair. He stammered, 

" W-e-1-1 — I try to work — sometimes ! '* 

'' He works half the night; I often hear him at 
two o'clock in the morning." 

"When did your practice grow so big, Dave?" 
Dent's smiling sarcasm was again directed towards 
his '* spotted " brother. 

*' You have some cases you have never told rac 
about, David?" eagerly asked Mrs. Melodia; it 
was evident she could forgive her disappointing 
nephew yet, if only he would mend his ways. 

" W-h-y — I mean to tell you about them — some- 
time, Aunt Melody. I may lose, you see ; I'd rather 
not talk till I win — if I win." 

" He is trying! " thought Pat. " Or, maybie, this 
is only a * spot.' " 

" So let us have one more dance? " David lig^dy 
changed the subject. " You haven't played the 
' Blue Danube ' yet, Dad." 

This time as the player finished David laughingly 
danced Pat straight out of the room. 

" Where are you taking Patricia, David? " called 
Mrs. Dent. 

" To get something cold — we're famished." 

" Come back; I'll have something brought in." 

" We'd rather get it for ourselves," David called 
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back. *' We're all at home, I hope/' He drew 
her on into the dining-room. ** I want you to try one 
of my concoctions, if they '11 leave us alone long 
enough. An orangeade, or something." 

" I don't think they will ; I saw it in their eyes. It 
had better be plain ice-water if we wish to enjoy it 
alone, and at peace." 

" Then let it be plain ice-water in peace and — 
alone." He poured a glass for her and then one for 
himself. He clicked his glass against hers. *' To 
— " She quickly drew back her glass. 

" Don't you know it's bad luck to drink a toast in 
plain water? " 

" Did your old Mammy tell you that? " 

*' Why, the Boss knows it, and everybody." 

" The Boss I " 

*' We've always called my father that; picked it up 
from the negroes on the plantation." 

" Delightful — * The Boss I ' Do you know you 
have every one of the requirements of the real South- 
em girl ; her soft, slurring speech, her unquenchable 
spirit, her wit, her — may I say it ? beauty, and — 
her sprigged muslin. I must drink to the little girl 
from Dixie." 

Pat picked up a shaker and dusted a sprinkle of 
salt into his glass. 

** Does that change the luck? " 

" Of course; it isn't plain water now; it's brine." 

" Oh — so I am to drink to you in — brine ? 
That's not a very cheerful symbol ; tears are brine, 
too." 
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Pat drew in a quick breath, and suddenly taking a 
lump of sugar she dropped this into his briny drink. 
David's face actually brightened. It was all a light 
jest, but jests are so often half-truths, flimsily dis- 
guised. 

They clinked glasses and he drank. 

*' I believe in superstitions,'* he declared as he set 
down his empty glass. She had thrown a lump into 
her own glass and now she raised it. 

'* May it all come true," she said, not knowing 
exactly what she meant by wishing ^^ it " to come true, 
but there was youth in the sacrament and the mystery 
of chance. They drank their briny-sweet toast to 
something misty — not fully seen, but prophetically 
radiant like the rose in the east that comes before the 
rising of the sun. 

** I really haven't been wearing this dress since I 
came here." Pat felt a desire to be as truthful as 
she could. '' IVe been wearing Georgette crepes and 
things like that, but this evening I was — well — 
homesick for the Boss and Polly and Cherokee; I 
couldn't be my old self entirely, but I did the next 
best thing — dressed in one of my old frocks ; I be- 
came a next-bester again." 

"A — next-bester?" 

*' Oh, I suppose you don't know the meaning of 
that expression." She explained it to him. 

"Well — that's the best I ever heard! May 
I — ? Is that phrase copyrighted?'* 

** How absurd I Of course not'* 

" It's just what I want — for a purpose. May I 
— use it?" 
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Why, yes — use it I " 

But rU have to tell you — Fll have to explain. 
. . . Listen, I am going to tell you something; I 
feel sure you won't give me away, and I'm dying to 
tell somebody besides Dad. I can!t appropriate the 
' Next-Besters ' unless I let you know what I am go- 
ing to use it for. If we could only get off to our* 
selves long enough. Aunt Melody doesn't approve 
of me. If I could have a real good talk with you; 
we never will have here, and I am sure they will 
never let you go out with me anywhere — let me 
have you all to myself." 

^* I'm in the habit of seeing whom and going with 
whom I please," Pat flared up defiantly. 

*^ But you're not in the habit of being imder Aunt 
Melody. Oh, she'a splendid — and a dear — she 
is really gold at heart, but she's a general. She has 
her campaigns all planned out, and if they don't go 
as she wishes them she gets up a Napoleonic wrath. 
She loses as many battles as she wins by being so in- 
flexible, but that's Aunt Melody's way." 

^^ Yes," assented Pat, recalling a campaign Mrs. 
Dent lost in the long ago — the one in which her 
gentle mother won — the conquest of the Boss's 
heart ** * The battle isn't always to the strong.' " 

'* There are other spoils that a change of plan — a 
surprise — a maneuver might accomplish," David 
ambiguously ruminated. ^^ Can't I see you some- 
where?" 

" I'm coming to call on your father sometime. 
When could I see him best? I — I — have quite 
fallen in love with him." 
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** That's divine of you I How my old Dad^ll chc^ 
ish that compliment. He don't hear much like that 
fFill you cotnef B-u-t — we don't live like Aunt 
Melody and Dent; or like you and Polly and the 
Boss live at Cherokee. You'd get your dainty sen- 
sibilities shocked, maybe." 

" Pshaw! " Pat actually drew a breath of glad- 
ness. " I like — different things. You are just 
two men, and you can't live exactly like two old 
maids, of course. I'm coming I I'll find out your 
address, so you may as well give it to me and tell 
me when it will be most convenient for me to call 
on your father, no matter whether you are there or 
not." 

David took out an envelope with his address upon 
it. 

'' I think a Saturday afternoon will find the old 
gentleman in, and I've made a resolution — within 
the last few minutes — to spend my Saturday after- 
noons at home — with Dad I " Both laughed. But 
at this minute Dent appeared in the doorway; very 
straight — very stiff — * very rigidly displeased. He 
looked at the two seated on the edge of Mrs. Me- 
lodia's dining table, swinging their feet, and playing 
with their empty glasses. 

** What do you mean, David, by keeping Miss 
Poindexter out this way ? Aunt Melodia doesn't like 
it, and Father is getting tired; you know he retires 
much earlier than this." 

" We were just coming back," replied Pat, blandly, 
innocence in her open look. ^^ I got to talldng of 
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Cherokee, and I think Mr. Chesterford was too 
polite to stop me. Don't you want a drink of water ? 
— you look — dry." If there was a glitter of irony 
in Pat's brown eyes it was instantly veiled by her 
falling lashes. 

'* I am not thirsty; if I had been I should have 
rung." 

*' We hadn't time; our throats were too insistent." 
The three were at the parlor door by this time, and 
David smiled towards his dark-browed aunt-in-law. 

" We came near drinking the well dry. Aunt Mel- 
ody. That * Blue Danube ' was like a mirage ; it 
made us see such delicious water." 

*' You can always invent the most plausible ex- 
cuses, David." 

'* It's part of my profession, Auntie." 

*' A good lawyer must always be a good liar, 
but — " Dent broke off significandy. 

" A good liar is not always a good lawyer — I 
see. Dent. Well, there are other ways of using a 
good fabrication." David's tone had a ring of more 
than badinage in it; his face had flushed with some 
other than mere resentful fire. *' Come, Dad, if 
you are tired." 

" I am not tired, David; I am enjoying the even- 
ing; I do not know when I have had such a pleasant 
one." The old man's eyes were fixed on Pat, whose 
own face was brilliant ; you would not have believed 
she could have been so depressed at five o'clock that 
afternoon. 

" And what do you think of my other nephew ? " 
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Mrs. Dent asked when the visitors were gone. She 
asked the question so casually as to sound suspicious. 

" I think he is most interestingly — spotted,^' an- 
swered Pat 

'•S.p.o-t.t^<II" 

" You said he was brilliant ' in spots.' " 

" How you remember things ! Well, he is a good 
dstncer, that always attracts girls. Your evening at 
home seems to have rested you.'' 

** Dancing always freshens me." 

" You haven't seemed to care particularly for it 
before — at tl^p restaurants where we have been." 

'* Where there was nobody to dance with but that 
ram-rod Dent," thought Pat. Aloud she said, ** I 
never could dance while I was eating my dinner ; it 's 
a peculiarity of mine. I have to have my mind on 
one thing at a time; horses are that way, too." 

** Is that so ? We shall remember that peculiarity 
— yours, not the horses'. We won't go out so much 
to dinner — we shall have in some friends and you 
can all dance afterwards. Don't make any appoint- 
ment for Saturday evening, Dent; I will arrange a 
little dinner — four or five couples of your friends — 
you know — such desirable young people." 

'* Saturday 1" Pat repeated it with blank con- 
sternation. "I — w8 never have parties on Satur- 
day down home ; that 's nigger's night. Don't you re- 
member, Mrs. Dent?" 

'* But we're not in the South ilow, and there are 
no ' niggers ' in New York, Patricia — not real ones. 
Saturday evening — that's the day after tomor- 
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row — the sooner the better. I wish you to have a 
good time and get the best out of your visit to me, 
you know." 

" But — I've always had to take the next-best of 
everything," thought Pat. " It's such a habit, I don't 
believe I could bear to take the best — I thtnk I'd be 
a thousand times better satisfied in this case with the 
next best." 



VI 

They were doubtless entirely desirable — every 
one of those young men and girls whom Dent Ches- 
terford invited to dinner Saturday evening. The 
girls were more attractive than the men. Had Dent 
selected the latter according to unattractiveness, or 
were they typical? Pat could not but wonder this. 
They were awesomely correct in dress and in 
** form"; but there seemed not a specimen of spon- 
taneous, live, unspoiled youthfulness among them. 
They appeared a worn, dull, passe lot to high- 
spirited Patricia Poindexter. David was not among 
them. ** Oh, this is not David's set," explained Dent 
when their guest asked if his brother was not 
to be there. " David's been dropped by all our old 
friends. He favors a sort of bohemian crowd — 
the kind that leave verses on the menu cards, and re- 
hearse scenes from plays they are writing with the 
salt-cellars and sugar dishes at the table." Dent 
laughed unpleasandy. 

"How interesting! I've never seen a — bohe- 
mian." 

"Then pray heaven you never may. Of all the 
rummy bores ! " the effectual hands of the business- 
like young Mr. Chesterford made a motion as if they 

8a 
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would like to wave out of the world all the uncon- 
ventional young geniuses in it. 

Pat did not enjoy her dinner party. There was 
really not a good dancer among the men; they moved 
like sleepy automatons, and their compliments to her 
were as alike as if they were linotyped. She ate and 
danced it through, but dozens of times her thoughts 
ran away to that " queer old apartment," and she 
wondered if David and his father knew of the din- 
ner party, and if they had expected her this after- 
noon; if, maybe, David had gone home early from 
his office. It seemed such a long time until next Sat- 
urday ■ — such an age of a week I A dozen times 
she found herself — right in the stilf clasp of one of 
those desirable men, too — thinking of the repre- 
hensible David; wondering what he had to tell her; 
what use he could possibly make of that fun-coined 
phrase of hers and Polly's — the Next-Besters ? 
Pat was not patient — for all her enforced learning 
to do without much that she had -wanted in her life. 
Here was something she wished very much — some- 
thing she knew she might get if she had a chance, so 
she looked forward to the next Saturday with an 
eager impatience that made Dent and his dull com- 
panions harder to bear. 

She slightly expected David on Sunday after- 
noon when a few of those same impeccable young men 
dropped in to sip tea and make stereotyped comments 
on the functions they had attended last week. The 
" form " their favorite opera singers were in ; the 
gown Mrs. Willy Bramlett had worn to Mrs. 
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Tommy Wildering's ball. For one real gingery, 
original remark Pat grew reckless. She spoke out 
straight what she thought about some of the stage 
idols they had been extolling ; she regretted that the 
figures of many of the opera singers were those of 
prosperous middle-aged family men while their 
throats had remained those of pining young lovers. 
The conventional young men looked amazed sur- 
prise at the small and laughing iconoclast. 

" How David would appreciate that I " Dent re- 
marked with superior leniency. 

^' I can see him now throwing back his head and 
giving one of those irrepressible laughs of his," 
supplemented Mrs. Dent. Pat wished with all her 
heart that she might see him do it actually. The 
visioning of it sent a tingle of warm blood down to 
her pink finger-tips. 

The dull afternoon wore into evening, and they 
went out for their Sunday dinner — Mrs. Dent, 
Dent Chesterford, and herself, quite alone in the 
great Restaurant, — Dent almost tenderly and de- 
cidedly possessively looking after Pat's dinner for 
her. So obtrusively attentive was he that once she 
had a mad inclination to pass him her plate and ask : 

" Don't you think you'd better follow the bar- 
barous custom of our old black nurses and chew it 
for meT^ But Mrs. Melodia was so patently happy 
in watching the situation that Pat could only accept 
with surface sweetness Dent's attentions. Oh, what 
an age until the next Saturday 1 and then how was 
she ever to find an excuse to get away ? 



y 
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■ Monday morning brought a letter from Cousin 
itl^ea and pinned to its front sheet was a check. 
Pit's eyes bulged; one hundred dollars I She has- 
tened to read. The first part of the letter related 
only to the one Cousin Althea had gotten from Pat 
— the duty letter telling all she was doing in New 
York, and describing — with some reservations — 
the people she was meeting; a good deal about Dent 
and Mrs. Melodta, and a very little about David 
and old Mr. Chesterford. Cousin Althea evidently 
felt gratified at the situation and she urged her bene- 
ficiary to '* make the most of her opportunities," and 
remember the state of things back home. As Fat 
seemed to be going out to many nice places she doubt- 
less was beginning to need more clothes, and she was 
inclosing her a chedc " Do the best you can with 
it," wrote Cousin Althea, getting facetious, ** or at 
least the next best." Now that was sweet of the 
hard old soul — really it was wonderful, even 
thougb her motives were of the cut-and-dried, cold- 
blooded variety. Who would ever have thought of 
her opening up her heart and purse even with those 
motives? 

The best — or the next best! How their old 
phrase was growing in popularity! Pat laughed 
sofdy, then the smile faded on the bright face; it 
grew colorless as you see the fire-opal glow leave a 
burning coal gray and lifeless. How much they 
were all expecting of her — herl One little 
bubbly-blooded, hot-brained gjrll To build up 
Cherokee; raise the Boss's fallen fortunes; make 
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Polly's future — it was too much to expect from 
one small, almost red-headed, inexperienced, straight 
up-and-down country girl. And with only one way 
to do it — ugh I If only there were some 'next-best 
that might stand a chance of < accomplishing at least 
a reasonable part of those results I If she only had 
time to wait for some next best — to look about for 
something else I Then a possibility plumped into 
her brain. If she could only work and make some 
money and do those big things gradually, and escape 
the sacrifice of herself. There was that position 
of teacher of Domestic Science in the High School 
at home. Mary Ware who had held it for three 
years was expecting to marry next summer. Pat 
had been studying under her — she had made 
Mary's dresses to pay for her lessons. Every- 
body in Chinquapin knew how Pat could cook 
and sew. If she could study awhile in New 
York she was sure she would be able to get 
Mary's job when Mary resigned. Cousin Althea 
had put a powerful weapon in her hands. She had 
extolled her to do the best she could with the money 

— or at least the next best. Well, Pat had always 
taken next bests — she was going to make a fight 
She would not give up like Iphigenia, when there 
might be some other way. Sometimes lambs were 
substituted for human sacrifices; she would learn to 
cook her lamb. 

" Nice letter, dear? I see you are smiling." 
" Oh, I forgot you were here, Mrs. Dent. Yes 

— quite a nice letter from Cousin Althea." 
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" I didn't know Althea Poindexter ever wrote that 
kind." 

'* Cousin Althea has been very kind to me ; she 
really has a good heart." 

" She must have been taking heart exercises since 
I knew her, then. She used to have no more than 
a shriveled pea." 

" Wasn't she in love with somebody once ? " 

" And wouldn't marry him because he was poor 
and a preacher." 

*' I think she *s sorry now. If she had it to do 
"over — " 

" People don't often get the chance to do it over. 
I 've never heard of anything Althea ever did but 
give herself a good easy time with her money." 

" I know of something really splendid she did, and 
is still doing I " 

" Maybe the old pea has had a drop of rain of 
some kind upon it that has made it swell." 

" Maybe tears did it," said Pat, softly. "I — I 
— am fond of Cousin Althea, and I 'm going to do 
the next best thing that she wishes me to do." 

" How funny you talk — always choosing the next 
best of everything. Why don't you say the best? " 

" Because what many people think is the best 
thing for one doesn't always seem that to the person, 
you know." 

'* Just like your father, for the world." 

*' I suppose Mrs. Melodia thought she would be 
the best wife in the world for the Boss," Pat mused. 
" I was inshing to tell you, Mrs. Dent, I am going 
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to take a course in Home Science while I am here, 
and I ought not to lose any more time/' 

"Home Science? Youl Well, isn't that a 
joke? But I approve of it. Every girl ought to 
know something about cooking, and it is quite a 
popular thing now. Some of the wealthiest girls in 
New York are studying it. Yes, it would be very 
nice, and I know — Dent will think it fine of you." 

A quick retort sprang to Pat's lips but she bit it 
back. She felt the color flash into her cheeks, and 
Mrs. Melodia laughed and pointed her finger teas- 
ingly. 

'^ Oh, you think I don't see how things are going. 
Well, it meets my approval, Patricia — my hearty 
approval. I would love to have you with me al- 
ways — like my own daughter; if not as my daugh- 
ter as my — * next-best ' — my niece." 

Pat's eyes refused to lift themselves to the pierc- 
ing black ones studying her face. This only con- 
firmed Mrs. Dent's misapprehension. '* That 's all 
right. I didn't mean to tease you, dear. . . . Yes, 
I approve of the cooking lessons. When do you 
wish to start them ? I will go up to Columbia with 
you and see about them." 

They drove to the University that afternoon. 
Mrs. Dent made the arrangements. 

''Just a practical course, you know; such as a 
young home-maker will need — you understand ! " 

Pat undid all the arrangements the next day when 
she went for her first lesson, 

'' I don't wish that kind of a course at all — those 
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home-maker's lessons — pretty salads and fudge. 
I want a teacher's course. Z 've been practicing real 
home science since I was twelve years old. I can 
do real cooking; what I want is to be able to tell 
other people how to do the scientiJic kind." 

Mrs. Dent never knew the difference, and when 
Dent smirkingly tried to badger Pat over her sudden 
dedsion to leam something about managing a home 
Pat gritted her teeth behind her closed red lips and 
registered a vow to use the subject of his jest to fight 
against the very end to which he thought she meant 
to apply her knowledge. 

She enjoyed the lessons, only they were funny to 
her. With all her store* of practical knowledge it 
was amusing to be learning with such a life-and-death 
carefulness the " Exact number of grains of salt to 
use in your biscuits," as she wrote to Polly. '* And 
the Boss wouldn't eat any of those scientific biscuits, 
anyway; they are just about as much like the real, 
old-style Southern kind as machine-lace is like the 
handmade article." " A ' welUbalanced meal,' Polly 
dear I" the letter continued. "As if everybody 
doesn't know by the signs of his or her own stomach t 
Don't you know a perfect dinner? Did you have to 
be taught that out of a book? But it's the proper 
thing now, and you must have your cookery abso- 
lutely weighed and balanced." 

However, Pat enjoyed the busy forenoons in the 
delightful laboratories and sewing rooms of the 
University. She enjoyed her teachers and her work* 
ing companions and they enjoyed Pat with her quick 
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wit, her vim, and her Southern friendliness. So at 
last another Saturday came round. 

** Don't make any plans for me tomorrow, Mrs. 
Dent," Pat remarked on Friday. "I — I — am 
going to make tea tomorrow afternoon." 

" Indeed 1 " Her hostess caught the exact im- 
pression the wily Patricia sought to give. " And of 
course you are going to make it at the regular tea 
hour. How perfectly they do teach these daysl 
And you'll serve it, I presume?" 

" Yes — and I hope, drink it." Pat's spirits were 
now soaring sky high. Her ruse was going so easily. 

" What time do you wish the car? " 

" I thought — I wish to go out once like an ordi- 
nary mortal, Mrs. Dent. I am going alone this time. 
I ought to be learning my way about; I'll never learn 
New York if I'm taken everywhere in an automo- 
bile." 

" I see you are going to * transplant ' more suc- 
cessfully than I did. You really wish this? " 

" I do. I wish it — so much 1 I — I am going 
to have the best afternoon — I hope." She added 
this with a slight sinking of the spirit, for how did she 
know that they would be expecting her this Satur- 
day? Mr. Chesterford and David. Likely enough 
David wouldn't come home early. " I trust I shall 
have — a good time," she repeated almost in a 
prayer, and her heart leaped with a swift hope that 
almost hurt. 

" I hope you will; you look so excited over it" 

"I am — terribly excited. Suppose the tea isn't 
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strong enough — or too strong? Suppose the — 
er — very person I wish to serve — doesn't come ? " 

" O — hi You wish to serve some particular 
person? Are there to be guests?" Mrs. Melodia 
looked suspicious. 

" Not guests, exactly. Just those due to be 
there." 

" I see — you serve one another." 

" I hope to serve all." 

" Oh, you are the one to act as hostess this after- 
noon? That is excellent." 

Fat dressed early, and with the greatest care. As 
she finally went out the front door she experienced 
a desire to run — go racing and singing down the 
Avenue. It was such a lovely afternoon, and she 
was free for the first time since she had been in 
New York; it was thus she excused her high spirits 
to herself. ' 

She knew how to get to the Chesterfords' address ; 
she had been studying the route all the week. 
Also she had been driven down town, through Wash- 
ington Square and even into dingy Greenwich Village 
more than once. Ninth Street might not have ap- 
pealed to her under ordinary circumstances, but it 
possessed a subtle' charm for her now. She found 
the number without difficulty. It was certainly dif- 
ferent from Mrs. Dent's and Dent Chesterford's 
locality. It was a dull and quiet old building, with 
shops below it. The " queer old apartment " was 
on the top floor. There was no elevator and no 
janitor. She climbed the dark ladder of stairs. 
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She seemed to be traveling up into some dim, odd 
mystery, and the experience was unique. It thrilled 
her, she had had so few mysteries in her life. She 
felt like a runaway culprit, and she was not repen- 
tant She ran up another flight of stairs, her heart 
pounding. She was in a tiny, dark entrance now; 
that was the door. What would happen when she 
rang the bell ? Likely nobody was at home. It was 
four o'clock; maybe Mr. Chesterford had come and 
gone out again; maybe David — surely he never 
came in before four. She could hardly lift her fin- 
ger to the bell. She had a cluster of violets she 
had bought at a florist's on the way and they 
trembled into a purple blur under her eyes. Her 
finger shook as it at last pressed the button. She 
stepped back to wait. In one second the door 
opened, and there stood David, seeming to topple in 
the open doorway; of course he was not swaying that 
way; that was only the effect of her own dizzy vision. 
He was really standing perfectly straight and steady; 
he held out a very strong hand, his lips were parted 
in a monstrous wide, glad s.mile ; the fire in his eyes 
was not actually zig-zagging about like forked li^t- 
ning — it shot out straight and clear from his eyes 
to hers. 

" Well, she has come, Dad; it 'a really she 1 We 
were hoping almost against hope, it seemed to us." 

"I promised I'd come, didn't I? Wild horses 
and Mrs. Melodia, your brother Dent and all of 
New York couldn't have kept me away." 

** You didn't come last Saturday." 
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'* I hadn't had dme to maneuver it, then." 

" So it had to be maneuvered? I knew it would 
have to be. Dad, isn't she wonderful?" 

Old Mr. Chesterford came to the door; he had- 
come out of a rear room. 

** A gracious heart wUl find the way to be kind 
and generous. This is sweet of you, Miss Pom- 
dexter." 

" Oh, please say * Pat I ' . . . If you knew 
how happy I am to come you would realize it isn't 
* sweet ' — it 's just selfish." 

The old gentleman had taken both her hands. 
'* How much it makes me think of home and the Bos« 
— here, with you." She had put the violets into his 
hand. 

*' These — for me ? " 

She nodded; his eyes misted; they were exacdy 
die color of the old-fashioned blue hyacinths in the 
round bed at Cherokee — the ones her grandmother 
had planted there. He led her in. David pushed 
forward the most comfortable chair in the sitting 
room. It was a large room — this not being a 
fashionable apartment — it was shabby and not too 
neat. The rugs were old and faded; the chair bot- 
toms sagged; there was dust on the table and couch; 
books and magazines were scattered about — even 
upon the floor. 

" I straightened up for you last Saturday. I was 
afraid if I did it again you wouldn't come this after- 
noon." 

*' Just as I feel when I wish a thing too 
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much. . . . Now I must make you some tea — 
that was my excuse for coming. You see IVe 
started taking Home Science lessons, and Mrs. Dent 
thought it was at the University I was going to make 
tea this afternoon. Oh, the half fibs I have told I I 
wonder how many half fibs it takes to make a whole 
— lie?" 

"You are studying — and Aunt Melody 
knows?" 

** Approves of it — don't you? " 

" I think it remarkable — a Southern girl — like 
you." 

" Proverbially lazy — " 

** Reared the way you have been; it isn't really 
the fault of you Southern prls." 

" Thank you I " Pat felt her lip twitch — if he 
could only see Polly and herself some busy day. 

'* We'll have to brew it right here, and we haven't 
any of the pretty fixings they have in women's homes 
for the afternoon function. This will have to be a 
masculine tea. I'm afraid we're going to be spoiled 
from now on. Dad." 

** I think the memory of this will linger about 
these old rooms — as long as we live in them, any- 
way." 

"Isn't he a finished — flatterer?" Pat impul- 
sively wheeled and grasping the old gallant to her 
gave him a swift kiss on his forehead, laughing as 
she sprang away, and beginning a survey of the room. 
" I must have something to put these violets in." 

" Let's see ? " David threw open the door of the 
kitchenette. " Oatmeal bowl — " 
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"Blue?" 

'* No — ugly white." 

" 'Twon't do — " 

** Come, make your own choice, then." 

Pat flew into the untidy little kitchen. David al- 
ready had the water boiling for the tea, and was 
picking out the cups with the fewest cracks. 

"Here — this yellow mug, of course." She 
filled it with water, and stuck the big purple cluster 
in it. "Isn't it — lovely?" David stood off, his 
arms akimbo and looked at — her. 

" Lovely? — I should remark 1 Now the water's 
hot — and here are three fairly decent cups. . . . 
Sugar — we need lemons. I'll rush down and get 
some — there's a little place close by. Don't ' vamp ' 
my old Dad while I *m gone." 

She gave a gay laugh — " I'll put the tea in the 
pot — to keep out of temptation. Hurry — so we 
can serve it immediately — Home Science, if you 
please 1 " 

David rushed out and she heard his feet go run- 
ning down the stairs. She sighed in her odd, wild 
sort of happiness. 

" Almost ready, Mr. Chesterford — the best tea 
— ever I " 

" I'm sure it will be ; maybe there're some biscuits." 

" Oh, here's a tin of them — and some jam ; this 
is going to he a perfectly -— regal tea I " 

She placed the mug of violets on the tray beside 
the teapot, and took the occasion to glance about. 
A wave of pity swept over her. What a contrast 
between this uncomfortable, meager way of living 
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and the sumptuous way Dent was being pampered up 
at Mrs. Dent's. She felt a rush of indignation. 
Why should there be so much difference ? This was 
Dent's father as well as David's. David came rush- 
ing back with the lemons and a box of little cakes. 
Pat clapped her hands. 

*• A royal tea 1 " 

" How good it smells — ours never has that de- 
lightful fragrance." 

"You have not studied tea-brewing! . . . Now 
we are all ready. Clear the table, Dav — oh I " she 
felt herself reddening furiously. 

" Why not? Fm going to make you my confi- 
dante." 

" I don't think I can — but let me into your con- 
fidence — please. I've been thinking about it all 
the week — lemon, Mr. Chesterford? Is your 
tea hot?" 

" It's delicious^ No wonder they are making such 
a to-do over the study of Home Science." Pat neg- 
lected to tell him she had not heard tea-making men- 
tioned so far in her lessons. 

She had taken off her hat, and the late afternoon 
sunshine came in at the western window and filtered 
through the waves of her hair, making it bum like 
copper about the lobes of her ears. 

" A woman can make a home of any place," the 
old man sighed wistfully, looking at her over his cup. 
Pat leaned forward to put another lump of sugar 
into her cup, her pink cheeks held downward. 

"And now for the confidence. I've certainly 
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worked hard to get it. It has somediing to do with 
* Next-Besters.' " 

" Dad, isn't that a corking idea ? It's a term 
they've invented for people who accept the next best 
thing when they can't get just what they wanted. A 
snappy idea — I think." 

" It shows a fine spirit to be able to do that." 

" A big fighting spirit — you always had it, Dad 
— you're one. Miss Poindexter says she's one, but 
I'm sure she never had to take a next-best; she can 
get anything she wishes." 

"M — e? O — hi I've always wanted to be a 
circus rider." 

" And I have a vision of you doing the next best 
thing — racing like the wind along your beautiful 
plantation roads on your favorite thoroughbred — 
not a bad substitute." 

Pat had her vision. The last time she had taken 
a ride it had been on the ample back of Ginny, using 
all the persuasion of her heels and wrists in her haste 
to reach "Aimt Icyphinc's," — the home of the 
deeply-tinted lady who had consented to wash and 
iron some of Pat's prettiest lingerie just previous to 
her departure for New Yoric 

" Well, it is not quite like circus-riding — the kind 
I do at Cherokee, but — I suppose I got as much 
satisfaction out of my last ride at home as if I had 
successfully gone through a paper hoop. . . . But 
the confidence? Time's passing; I can't stay long." 

" That 's true. . . . W-e-l-I — it's just this. I'm 
what you might call a near-author, Miss Poindexter." 
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"A — near-author 1 " 

"Aunt Melody doesn't know this — nor Dent, 
remember. I have a novel on the market." 

" You 1 A novel that you wrote, yourself ! " 

" With my own hand — and type-writer. And 
it's selling some few dozen copies — actually." 

"And Mrs. Dent doesn't know it? Why don't 
you tell her? She'd be so proud." 

"Would she? That's the question. If it had 
gone big — oh, yes, she would have been proud; 
but it hasn't, so far. I don't think it's going to — 
not really big. It's doing something and its reviews 
are encouraging, but it's not going big enough to 
compensate Aunt Melody for her disappointment 
in her plans for me." 

" Aren't you ever going to tell her? " 

" Not until — unless 1 do something that goes 
bigger — you understand? When — if I ever 
really make a success in the writing game I'll take 
her into my confidence. Until then she'll have to go 
on thinking I'm just a lazy, don't-care failure at the 
legal profession — that's all." 

" Ah, that's why you are — er — " 

" Say it. Yes, my thoughts have been on some- 
thing besides law. I don't care two raps for all 
the law in the world, but a story-germ wakes me up 
like an electric battery inside me. Aunt Melody 
will have to remain sore at me for awhile longer, I'm 
afraid." 

" Hasn't she seen — hasn't your brother seen 
your book on the market? " 
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" It's out under a different name. I'm going to 
ike you all the way in — here's a copy of the won- 
erful production." He laughed timidly as he held 
: out; the anxious look of the doting parent dis- 
laying his first-bom was in his eyes, but the light 
1 hers reassured him. It was the first book written 
y an author she really knew that she had ever 
andled, and how she loved books and writers I 
)ead and dust writers, principally; modern authors 
ad always seemed like stars, or diamond tiaras; 
he knew they existed but seemed entirely too far 
ut of her reach to think of them intimately. Here 
7ZS one — a writer — in the same room with her ; 
he had actually made tea for him — and his eyes 
rere begging her leniency for his brain-child — what 
marvelous place was New York 1 

" THE WEAKEST LINK 

by 
Quentin MacElroy " 

" If you'll accept that copy I'd like to have your 
udgment — frankly expressed." 

" Going to pve this — to me? How can I wait 
hrough this evening to read it? Thank you so 
nuchl . . . My opinion won't count for much." 

" It's the \t:i7d I wish — the unworn, unbiased 
dnd. If ^ou can manage to let me hear — " 

" I'm. really clevif at managing; I didn't know 
Fhat a. talent I have ^or contrivance till I came to 
>Iew York." 
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** You're unusually clever; anybody who can out- 
wit Aunt Melody is — take it from me." 

" Mayn't I tell just Polly about you and the 
book?" 

"Polly?" 

" My little sister." 

" Is she anything like you? " 

** We are just like one." 

" Then tell Polly." 

"And the Boss?" 

" Can he keep a secret? " 

" If you knew all the things he has kept I " 

" Then tell the Boss." 

" Thank you; I hate to keep a secret from them 
— a real secret. . . . This is one of your biggest 
'spots,' isn't it? This writing ?" Then she was 
obliged to explain what she meant. David threw 
back his head and gave one of his " big, irrepres- 
sible " laughs. 

" That's good 1 And you call me the * spotted 
David' to yourself? We'd make a great pair — 
you with your maneuvering and me with my spots" 

Old man Chesterford laughed, too. They looked 
such a clean, open pair — the two of them. 

" I really must go now; Mrs. Dent will be uneasy; 
it's the only time I've been out alone and on foot 
I've had a dear time I " She lingered, hand on the 
old man's shoulder. He reached dp and covered it 
with one of his. 

" Can't you come again? " 

" Maybe ; we may give a series of teas — at the 
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cooking schooU " she laughed merrily. He squeezed 
her hand. 

" I'm well aware I'm not in Auntie's plans for 
you," said David. " But I'm going to push in oc- 
casionally." 

"Yes — do I If you knew how perfection op- 
presses me; I'm used to — spots." 

David took up her fur piece and held it open for 
her. He laid it about her shoulders, then he was 
obliged to reach around to fasten its clasp under 
her throat. A rush of blood leaped to the spot just 
under her litde pointed chin that his fingers acciden- 
tally touched. She turned quickly, as she used to do 
when a jar of forbidden jam sat open to her craving 
palate. She fumbled with her veil. Old Mr. Ches- 
terford held her gloves for her. 

" David, did you ever see such tiny mittens ? " 

" I'd be ashamed if I were a great, grown-up girl 
to acknowledge them. Any one would know that 
hands that fit into those ' Toil not, neither do they 
spin.' Yet, I'll wager one of them could fpve a 
fellow a staggering blow — if he ' got it.' " 

David had taken them from his father and was 
almost fondling the soft, white bits of kid. It was 
dear that this unusual feminine presence in their 
shabby old Sat had gone to their heads. They stood 
flanking the little Potndexter g^rl as if they would 
hold her there. 

" I'm going with you — as far as I can safely." 
David sprang for his hat 

**Oh — are you?" 
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*' It's reasonably safe. I'll pick our route. Don't 
wait to have your dinner, Dad." 

" Don't hurry — TU go out for mine alone." 
^ *• Good old sport I" 

" I must kiss you good-by. We — we — Soudi- 
em people — kiss — so much — I — get — hungry 
for — kisses up here," Pat said to old man Chester- 
ford. 

" Good Lord, when there are others perishing," 
groaned David, as Pat leaned up and offered her 
scarlet mouth to the old man's trembling kiss. Then 
the two young ones went out, together; as gay and 
full of content as if it were not decreed that they 
were to be debarred all pleasure in each other's 
company. 

"W-h-y — you haven't told me yet what you 
wished with the Next-Besters," cried Pat, as they 
were about to part at a safe distance from the Park 
Avenue home. " We actually forgot that." 

" Well — we did ! . . . For my next story — a 
title. May I use it? It's a good one — and orig- 
inal." 

" We will feel honored, Polly and I." 

" If my heroine could only be a Southern girl. 
If I knew enough about them." 

" Can't you learn? " She shot him a provocative 
upward smile. 

**I haven't a chance; you are the only one I've 
ever known, and study means constant application, 
I recaU." 

*' Some of the great men have made their chances 
to study, I recall." 
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" By Jove, so shall I. No man ever wanted an 
education as badly as I do." His low laugh had al- 
most too earnest a note in it. She flashed him a 
half frightened little smile, and went dashing away 
up the street that led into the Avenue. 



VII 

Tea drinking may be either the most invigortt- 
ing or the most enervating of agencies. Pat had 
found the function of Saturday full of the former 
quality; Sunday at Mrs. Melodia's her beverage was, 
to use an old negro phrase, '^ dull as ditch-water." 
When you are young it all depends not on the quality 
of the tea or the manner in which it is brewed, but 
on the eyes that look into yours over the cup. 
Mechanically she sat sipping hers, only half listening 
to the well-modulated hum of conventional talk 
about her, when unexpectedly the brew within her 
exquisite Satsuma took on a new and wonderful 
quality. A new voice spoke in the reception hall 
just outside; a fresh, spirited laugh blew like a 
breeze into the stuffy room. It woke a sense of life 
and lightness in Pat. She lifted her cup higher to 
hide the glow she felt rise to her cheeks. David, 
smiling, — as full of assumed confidence as a child 
doing something it knows has been forbidden it — 
stepped into the doorway. Just behind it another 
face as young and smiling as his own appeared 

" Aunty Melody, we are perishing for a cup of tea 
— Wynn and I. I know where the best in New 
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Yoi^ grows at this hour on a Sunday afternoon. 
You've met my aunt, Mrs. Dent, Wynn? " 

Mrs. Dent rose with a mixed emotion on her large 
face. She was on first thought annoyed — anybody 
could have seen that; on second some unusual cir- 
cumstance connected with her undesirable nephew's 
call had mollified her: this circumstance clearly was 
the companion of his call — Wynn, the young man 
who was receiving so warm a greeting from every- 
body in the room. 

'* Mr. Wynn, so happy to be able to serve you. . . . 
Patricia, Mr. Richard Wynn — Mr. Wynn, my 
guest, Miss Poindexter." 

" From Mississippi," added David, close upon the 
two now bowing to one another. 

"From — Mississippi?" repeated young Wynn, 
as if in some surprise. 

*' From darkest Mississippi," 6ashed Pat, " where 
the woods are still full of deer and the fields full of 
niggers in their native state." 

*' I am convinced about the deer." Young Wynn 
looked with smiling meaning Into the face of Miss 
Poindexter, from the State under discussion. 

" Oh — Wynn — spare us I " Dent Chesterford 
raised a protesting hand. 

A new audience gave Mrs. Dent a chance to in- 
dulge in one of her hobbies. She went over her 
niual description of Cherokee for Didc Wynn's 
benefit. She painted it as she had known it twenty- 
five years before : the rare brocades, the wonderful 
carpets, die well-kept grounds, the rich fields, the 
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hordes of servants, the abundance of delightful 
food, the ease, the luxury, the idle life given to pleas- 
ure, chiefly. Pat felt the flame in her cheek deepen. 
Again she saw the frayed damask, the worn fields, 
the skimpy meals — Polly and herself preparing 
them. She saw the dear old Boss with his sem- 
blance of cheerfulness, the twisted lines daily grow- 
ing deeper about his twitching mouth, and suddenly 
she felt a rush of passionate love that made any sac- 
rifice for her old home and its unfortunate master 
seem light. 

" Ah, it is the dearest, loveliest, grandest place I 
You cannot know — any of you — how precious it is 
to — us ! I'd give my very life for it." 

David was standing close behind her, leaning 
slightly over her; he seemed to have caught her en- 
thusiasm. 

*' That's a wonderful sentiment," he said, catch- 
ing his breath. " But people don't have to give lives 
for places, thank heaven 1 It is only for others' 
lives that the supreme sacrifice is made — except in 
a nation's warfare, of course." 

** There's no way that a body could be called upon 
to give his life for his home," added Dick Wynn, 
thoughtfully. 

** I — don't — know," Pat breathed enigmati- 
cally, and so earnestly that at least two in that com- 
pany felt a thrill. 

" Anyway, it's a spanking sort of devotion, I 
think," declared Dick. " I love my old home, but 
I be-blamed if I could give my life for it; too many 
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other comfortable places in which to live." Every- 
body laughed at the young multi-miUionaire's frank- 
ness. David laughed dreamily, he seemed still 
vaguely and indefinably troubled at Fat's oddly over- 
emotionalized expression of her devotion to her old 
home. 

" I say — " Dick was growing uncomfortable be- 
cause his friend David was evidently disturbed about 
something connected with that " peppy little Dixie 
girl," and when anything made Dick uncomfortable 
he immediately began operations to get back to his 
normal state of exuberant happiness, "I say — I 
came round this afternoon especially to invite all of 
you to my annual dance next week — Thursday — 
it's my birthday — twenty-three — Gee! how I'm 
aging without gathering up any of the usual store 
of wisdom 1 " 

"A birthday 1 How — sweet 1 " Dent Chester- 
ford faintly sneered. Pat had already noticed that 
he was not enjoying the position of attention that the 
late-comers had taken. 

" Now it wasn't my idea, and there aren't to be 
any pink candles and that sort of thing. The birth- 
day date was Sis' idea — feminine sentiment — par- 
don, Mrs. Dent and Miss Poindexter; I respect it, 
anyway. I wish every one of you to come. Mrs. 
Dent, I've never asked you before because I knew 
you wouldn't come without a girl to chaperone, but 
this time you'll bring Miss Poindexter? My sis- 
ter will call — very likely tomorrow." 

Mrs. Dent bowed slowly; agaia the minted 
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feelings in her breast were rather too clearly re- 
flected in those round mirrors — her eyes. It was 
a flattering invitation for her young protegee. It 
came from one of the most sought after of the 
younger millionaires in New York. But what a 
formidable rival he might be to her stiff, ponderously 
witted and impeccable nephew-in-law, — her reputed 
heir though he was. What if this gay young million- 
aire in his own right should take a serious notion to 
Patricia? Was Fate again to outwit the old gen- 
eral? But of course the invitation was not to be 
refused, so Mrs. Melodia inclined her waved black 
head in a polite semblance of unmixed pleasure. 

" We shall be very happy to see Mrs. Vancleve.** 

*' Dent, old man, you'll bring the ladies to the 
dance?" 

'^ I'll come round to dinner that evening, Aunt 
Melody," forestalled David, as if in a burst of 
spontaneous courtesy, *' so there'll be an escort 
apiece." 

Dent stared blankly at his audacious younger 
brother, but the old general was also a diplomat. 

" m be charmed to have you for an escort, 
David," she acceded. 

It was David's time to sit blank under the wit that 
had out-maneuvered him. Patricia raised one of the 
silken sofa pillows that were crushed between herself 
and David on the couch and stifled the laugh his look 
provoked in her. 

" If that don't beat — " he murmured, getting be- 
hind the pillow, too. '' Well, it will be better than 
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not gping along with you at all. It'll be a jolly com- 
forting next best." 

" You're getting to be one yourself, I do be> 
liere." 

" I didn't know it till you come to put my creed 
into words for me. I don't believe you'll ever make 
one of Dent, however. He started out in life to get 
the best, and he's never missed a trick yet." 

" ' Call no man happy till be dies,' " quoted Pat 
quietly, hardly believing what her quotation implied. 
Indeed she felt a shivering fear of the elder young 
Mr. Chesterford's ability to get whatever he wanted 
creep over her at Aat moment. " I must tell you 
about — you know — " she lowered her voiEe to 
hardly more than a whisper; he must needs lean 
very close to her to catch it — "'The Weakest 
Link.' I sat up till daylight reading it — I couldn't 
put it down." 

" Y-e-8? " breathlessly. 

** And the funniest thing — I forgot you wrote it 

— I was absorbed in it just for its own sake ; — it's 

— delightful 1 The character of Mintus — and the 
humor of it; — the plot holds you so — I wrote a 
little sununingmp of the impression it made on me in 
detail — I didn't know when I should see you — I 
meant to mail it to you tomorrow — " 

*' And will you? " eagerly. " You will! I con^ 
sider that statement that you forgot who wrote it a 
distinctly flattering criticism — You'll send the 
other — ? " 

" Yes — to your flat." 
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** You'll have a great time at Dick's dance — '' 
David seemed modestly changing the theme now; 
as if they had talked long enough about him. " He's 
a prince, and the squarest one you ever saw." 

** I like him I He seems so natural and — fresh; 
not at all like the millionaires you read of and see 
on the Screen." One of the other men had whis- 
pered into Pat's ear when he came in that Dick Wynn 
enjoyed the distinction of possessing many millions 
in his own name. 

** He's a perfectly white chap — What is in 
this?" 

The roving blue eyes had caught sight of the old- 
fashioned locket hanging from Pat's neck down over 
her belt. 

** My sister's picture, and the Boss's. Wish to 
see them?" 

She opened it for him. 

" Phew I He's a typical old thoroughbred, isn't 
he? Clean-cut as an antique cameo — your eyes; 
you're the young image of him." 

** I must be like him — everybody says so; Polly's 
eyes are darker, and her hair — when she has any 

— is black as night — that's Poll." 

" This little gypsy ? The same perfectly clear-cut 
features as yours — I say, what noses you two have 

— and mouths 1 Oh, pardon my being so raw — I 
get so used to cataloguing noses and mouths on 
paper. . . . Say, Dick, old fellow, here, a minute. 
I'd like you to see the picture of Miss Poindexter's 
little sister." 
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Wynn came hurrying across. 

" Look at that mouth, boy I " 

" Great Venus I Why didn't you bring her with 
you, Miss Poindexter? Couldn't you get her for 
the dance? Mrs. Dent will wire for her. What 
wouldn't old New York do with the two of you 
here at my dance? Won't you, Mrs. Dent? " 

" I'd be delighted to have Polly, too." Mrs. 
Melodia had moved her station nearer and was half 
listening to the trio on the sofa. 

" Oh, it couldn't be — absolutely. I don't know 
whether you arc all in fun or not, but it would be 
clear out of the question; we couldn't both leave 
home at once, and Polly has no hair now — " 

" No — hair! " 

" She had fever last fall; every strand came out 
and there's just a litde blue-blade fuzz over her head 
now — " 

"How dinky cunning she must look!" The 
young millionaire held the lodcet, his eyes putting a 
shadowy halo over the exquisite little face smiling up 
at him. 

" Yes, just like a little bird beginning to feather." 

" Oh, I say, I wish she'd come 1 You'll have her 
up sometime, won't you, Mrs. Dent? When she's 
feathered fully." 

" I certainly e:q)cct to have Polly with — im, a 
great deal. Let me see your locket, dear? I didn't 
know it contained your father's picture." 

The large hand faintly 8ho<^ as Pat, slipping the 
chain over her head, put the open locket into it. 
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The great bosom rose and fell as Melodia Dent 
looked for the first time in many years on the likeness 
of her old love. 

" A — h, it is like him ; it is Robert Lee, only — 
older, of course, and — graver. . . . He has borne 
things, too." 

She sat silent for a moment, deeply back in a 
passionate past: an aching, desiring, defeated past 
Pat was quite sure women like Mrs. Dent love only 
once in a lifetime; they pour out all their passion 
without spattering it about; they make up their mind 
upon this delicate subject with the same precision 
that attends all their other acts. This handsome 
Southern face, old though it now was, grave and 
care-worn, was still vital with the fire of life for the 
woman who had once worshiped it. 

" I would give much to see — Robert Lee — 
again!" Melodia unconsciously murmured aloud 
over Pat's locket. 

" I say, let's have the whole family up for the 
dance? Wire for both of them, Mrs. Dent; we'll 
get a wig for Poll — for little Miss Poindcxter." 
Dick sprang up quite in earnest; he was used to hav- 
ing anything he wished. Mrs. Melodia's cheeks 
suddenly flamed : 

" Do you suppose they would come, Patricia, if 
we should ? I'd be only too glad — What a time 
we would have I " 

** Impossible I " Pat, too, rose. . . . She feared 
this impetuous young millionaire and this determined 
old lady would carry out their desires. " Perfectly 
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f>ssible — and I can't have it even consld- 
1. . . . Maybe sometime — " she added more 
tly as she found they were looking in surprise at 
Mrs. Dent slowly returned the locket, and 
again slipped the chain over her head. 
There seems to be an irresistible fatality about 
Poindexter family," David murmured into the 
nesting somewhere under the ruddy waves of 
: next him. "Dick's hit — I see it; Polly's 
^t his fancy; Aunt Melody — it would be plain 
. man half blind that your father hasn't been for- 
'en in spite of twenty some-odd years of marital 
f to my deceased uncle. By Jove I I didn't know 
■as in her, and I respect her for it. We can all 
old Dent's inclinations, and poor Devil that I 
I • — well, of course Pm not in the race, but — 
i always had a premonition that the South would 
etime have a powerful influence over my des- 

' How — extravagantly you talk I " smiled Pat, 

ding her head to see that her locket had firmly 

pped, her young bosom throbbing quite as dis- 

tly as Mrs. Melodia's old one had done a few 

.utes before. 

)ent Chesterford had remained a figure-head 

■.t long enough. He took out his watch. 

' I don't like to hurry you youngsters away, but 

have a table engaged for Maurice's to-night and 

■e are going to redeem it — " 

' I beg your pardon, Dent, old man. I have a 

ner date, and likely this popular rounder has, 
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too. . . . We're rushing. Sister will call, M«. 
Dentf and of course you will get formal invita- 
tions." 

In seven minutes nobody but the usual trio were 
left in the drawing room. 

** You must wear your very prettiest gown to the 
Wynn dance, Patricia. You'll meet some of the most 
exclusive people in New York there — and some of 
the wealthiest. Dick's sister, Mrs. Ashton Vandeve, 
is a leader, and a great dresser/' 

Pat ran up to change for dinner ; she had suddenly 
been thrown into a state of confusion. She was very 
happy — but she was disturbed. She hadn't a frock 
that she had not already worn half a dozen times, 
and she had no money with which to buy one for the 
dance. As she changed into her brown georgette 
she ran over the puzzling situation, and racked her 
brain for a way to meet it. What was she to do — 
What — what 1 Get a fake telegram to come home 
syuddenly? She hadn't a doubt that the real pur- 
pose of her visit had been accomplished. She felt 
sure Dent Chesterford would hasten his proposal 
if she should have to rush home next week — she 
felt deadly certain of that. Why not wire the Boss 
to wire for her and run away from this enchanting 
ball for which she had no ball-gown rich enough? 
How really bitter was poverty I How many were 
its stinging points of attack I She had hardly real- 
ized it before, poor as they had been at Cherokee. 
She could not write to Cousin Althea because of her 
recent gift, expended now on Home Science! • . . 
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Mrs. Dent tapped on her door all ready for their 
dinner out. Pat put on Iter hat and pinned on the 
corsage of pink roses Dent earlier had sent to 
her; then with Cousin Lili's cut-down coat over her 
thin gown she followed her hostess down the 
stairs. 



VIII 

Since Pat had broken through the strict lines of 
her hostess's protection she had taken many Hide 
private excursions into new and before unvisited 
parts of the city — feeling quite gay and safe in her 
release; reveling in her innate love of exploration. 
Usually she went for these outings before Mrs. Dent 
was out of her room in the forenoons, or before or 
after her lesson at the University. On the morn- 
ing after that invitation to the dance Thursday she 
slipped out unusually early. Mrs. Melodia was 
having a headache — maybe from thinking too much 
the night before; she had been pretty much upset by 
that sight of the Boss's picture, there was no deny- 
ing that. Pat went out full of her own perplexing 
thought. She ought to write home this very morn- 
ing to her father to wire her to return home. He 
would barely have time as it was. She had her re- 
turn money stored away — she had never dared to 
touch that — even now in her extremity she did not 
consider that rashness. She ought to write, but 
whenever she thought of doing it it gave her a keen 
twist of the heart. She did so want to go to that 
dance I She did so hate to leave now I New York 
had taken on an enchanting charm for her, of late. 

xx6 
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life and brightness and untold possibility seemed an 
indissoluble part of it. It thrilled and excited her. 
Some episodes of her existence as Mrs. Dent's guest 
might — did — bore her, but there was always the 
possibility of another happening that set her nerves 
quivering and her blood bounding. It might be 
waiting 'round a comer — outside a door; it would 
certainly be at Dick Wynn's dance — if she only had 
a ball-gown to wear to iti . . . She walked across 
to Broadway, and now was wandering on and on, 
enjoying the busy forenoon stir along the streets. 
Everything seemed full of new meaning for her. 
This was Da^d's home — this city had ^ven him 
birth. AU these scenes were an intimate part of 
his enstence; many of them were trenchandy de- 
scribed in his gripping story which she had just read. 
She ardently longed for more of this broadening 
acquaintance with David's city; she felt it infinitely 
bigger than Mrs. Dent's New York, even than 
Dent's dollars-and-cents Metropolis. And here she 
was, for the lack of a few lengths of satin and a 
dozen yards of tulle, about to leave it. What a 
cruel thing seemed poverty to this virile girl on this 
brilliant forenoon of early, early Spring. The 
keenest joys of life and youth stretched out towards 
her and the cold, lean hand of poverty pressed back 
her own from seizing them. She passed windows 
full of enchanting ball-gowns, and as she paused to 
study them she realized more surely how inadequate 
would be even her best dance frock at the Wynns* 
Fifth Avenue ball. Mrs. Dent and Dent Chester- 
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ford had told her more of Dick's home at dinner 
last evening. It was one of the handsomest of 
the old ones on the Avenue — the Wynn home that 
Dick had inherited from his father, his mother 
already having been dead many years and Mrs. 
Vancleve established in a handsome modem home 
of her own. Mrs. Vancleve always chaperoned 
Dick's balls ; she would do hostess duty on the forth- 
coming occasion, and Dick had promised that she 
would call in time to assure the perfect propriety of 
their attending the dance. David was coming to 
take dinner with them on that radiant evening and 
they were all to go to the ball together I Oh, for 
a fairy godmother I What a lucky little maiden 
was she who had sat in the cinders ages ago in story- 
book land, and by only a tear and a sigh had won 
a robe to wear to the Prince's ball! Instead here 
Pat was — she ruminated — doomed to be shut 
up in a stuffy Pullman speeding away towards 
Mississippi at the very hour that David would 
be sitting down at Mrs. Dent's dinner table, 
maybe looking with his blue eyes wistful at her 
vacant place! And possibly she would later lie 
staring up at the shiny mahogany ceiling of her 
berth with a new diamond ring burning its shameful 
sjnnbol upon her finger — oh, would Dent have time 
tobuy her a ring? 

She had walked fast; for two blocks her eyes had 
ceased to see anything about her. When they came 
back to appreciable observation she was in a different 
part of the city from Fifth Avenue — or even 
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Broadway. Cheaper, more tawdry, appeared the 
■hops; the crowd was more intent upon the actual 
business of life. Poorly dressed people were push- 
ing past her, absoqition upon their faces. It was 
all absolutely different from the smart, luxurious 
life she was accustomed to see in her outings with 
Mrs. Dent. These other dwellers in New York 
seemed in harmony with the real Pat Poindexter as 
she pushed along among them; with the needy, pov- 
erty-pursued Patricia Poindexter whose giant's robe 
was becoming too utterly inadequate to meet every 
need of her poor little body. She looked with eyes 
soft with sympathy at the cheap-clad matrons eagerly 
studying the displays of cheap clothing in a men's 
furnishing place she was just passing; at the girls 
in pathetic imitations of the smart suits on Fifth 
Avenue crowded before the next window of marked- 
down gowns. Poor litde starving souls I Perhaps 
they, too, needed — oh, desperately! — a gown for 
some enchanting occasion that they saw slipping out 
of their grasp because of that lack. Superior people 
nnight prate about rising above clothes, but had they 
ever faced a situation where raiment meant almost 
life or death for them? For the lack of a new ball- 
gown she was going to be hurried away from a just- 
gjimpsed glory, and there was not even a mouse, a 
pumpkin or a wizened old hag in sight to ofter a 
possible hope. A mist gathered in her eyes; she 
almost angrily dashed it out, set her head more 
firmly and walked straight into a little red flag flut- 
tering from a dingy doorway. Because she was 
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tired, and because it smacked of the unknown — th 
mysterious — Pat followed the lure of the red flag 
The little place she entered was dingy and dusty^ 
crammed between a second-rate pawn-shop on the 
one hand and a fly-specked bakery on the other. 
Two or three women dressed in flashy if somewhat 
faded finery aridly pushed in ahead of her. The 
dim little place was full of women, a hawkish look 
on each upturned face. They sat in rows in front of 
a platform, in an atmoephere made heavy with stale 
beer, garlic, sausage, strong new perfumes and the 
dying musk breathed out from old sachets. 

''What is this?" she instinctively asked of the 
woman just jostling past her. 

'' A auction, of course,'* came from the pandng 
bosom squeezed into a coat evidently several sizes 
too small for its wearer. '' Ain't you never been 
here before? You don't stand much chance; them 
professional buyers gets all the plums," she nodded 
towards a row of smartly dressed heads close up 
around the platform; in front jof them, on the edge 
of the stage, sat hats and empty beer-glasses, the 
scraps of sandwiches and big shopping bags; these 
ladles were prepared to stay comfortably until the 
business of the auction was completed.. 

Upon the platform, under the vague light of mild 
electric globes the good-looking young Auctioneer 
was just then defying the hundred eyes focused upon 
it to detect rent or stain in the magnificent, just-as* 
good-as-new, silk-lined garment he was for tUs day 
— for this moment only — offering. 
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" This swagger hundred-dollar coat worn only 
a few times by a Broadway actress who found it un- 
becoming now o&ered to you for — -what, Mrs. 
O'Quinn? WhatI three-fifty? . . . This satin- 
lined, hundred dollar opera-cape — oh, four dollars^ 
Miss Squecnl Miss Squeen has bid four dollars. 
Four dollars — Miss Squeen — four dollars — 
Four-fifty from the lady in the green dress to the right 
— you '11 have to bid up, Miss Squeen. Five dol- 
lars — five-fifty — five-seventy-five — gone to Miss 
Squeen." 

'* They buys for the second-hand stores," Pat's 
neighbor again wheezed into her ear. The scene 
had stirred in the girl only a sense of pity, of amuse- 
ment — almost of disdain. Of course she could not 
take seriously this odd bit of life; it was to her a 
thing to be viewed from the outside; a bit of vulgar 
play to be watched a moment or two for the fun of 
the thing. 

" Ladies, your attention now." The Auctioneer 
had taken from the hands of a girl assistant stand- 
ing by a gray Georgette gown. It glistened about 
the blouse with beading; it was soft and fresh — but 
the lights were dim. Pat, in the rear, stood up. 
Against the walls were cases with gjass doors and 
behind these hung fascinating gowns, apparently in 
good condition and of excellent style. Here a mist 
of pink tulle floated over a glister of cloth-of-silver; 
there the bloom of a ^ossy plum velvet lay next to 
the sparkle of a mass of black spangles. 

" Three-thirty-five for this elegant, up^toKlate cos- 
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tume — the very best thing in dinner gowns ; a pure 
silk underslip." The Auctioneer lifted the tunic. It 
had been really a charming gown, and as plainly as 
pale electric lights could show, it was still fresh as an 
April cloud. Such a frock would be lovely to wear 
to a restaurant dinner, and Pat almost felt tempted 
to bid on it. While she was hesitating it was 
knocked down to Mrs. O'Quinn. But in the imagi- 
nary fitting of its beauties to her own needs Patricia 
Poindexter quite lost sight of the vulgamess, the 
cheapness, the extravagant burlesquerie of the scene. 
From being a bit of common play it became a vital 
portion of real life. From being an amused, dis- 
dainful spectator she became an interested, even an 
eager actor. The buying of the cast-off finery of 
other women, actresses, queens of the demi-monde 
or leaders of the smart set, — she had no way of 
knowing which — became as natural a matter as if 
she sat in the show rooms of one of the great estab- 
lishments on Fifth Avenue. 

In the Auctioneer's hand appeared a diaphanous 
thing of yellow crepe, embellished with embroid- 
eries in threads of silver and gold and metallic col- 
ors. It seemed to sweep away every vestige of vul- 
garity from the purchasing of second-hand gowns. 
From her rear seat Pat suddenly raised an inade- 
quate voice : 

*^ Four-fifty," she began, because that seemed to be 
a popular figure. She caught the ear of the alert 
Auctioneer, who looked over the heads of Mrs. 
O'Quinn and Miss Squeen — over the stretch of 
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id frowsy habitues of the auction room to 
dainty face in the rear, 
■-fifty from the beautiful Titian at the back." 
I cheek burned indignantly; then she ar- 
liat did it matter to her that this'"com- 
ictioneer had paid her a compliment? She 
r head a little higher. She was intent on 

of the yellow gown. Mrs. O'Quinn and 
jeen stood up from their chairs and looked 
esentful surprise. Miss Squeen with a new 
of purpose clicked out "Four-seventy-five." 
O'Quinn, with a burning rush of wrath that 
amer — a stranger — a young woman so 

good-looking, and so unmistakably from 
. of people who ought to be selling rather 
ing cast-ofi finery, sent forth in a boiler-like 
n, 

; dollars ! " 
yfifty." 

ellow thing, drifting this way and that under 
ul maneuvering of the Auctioneer began to 
e the enchanted robe of an houri. 
dollars," rang like cold steel from Miss 
thin lips, 
ifty," hotly burst from the puffy ones of Mrs. 

en dollars," Pat lifted her voice. 
en dollars from the beautiful stranger." 
rbody rose and craned at her. She looked 
:ir heads, and tried to appear unconscious of 
:e she had attracted. 
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** Ain't she pretty?'' somebody whispered quite 
audibly. 

" She's a show-girl," another whisper answered. 

" Seven-fifty! " like the click of ice came from Miss 
Squeen. 

Mrs. O' Quinn leaned over and took hold of the 
garment. 

" The linin' ain't no good." 

Miss Squeen caught hold of the opposite side of 
the skirt. "It is I Pure silkl" 

" Eight dollars," determinedly called Pat. 

" It's rotten." 

" It ain't ! Eight dollars and a quarter." 

Rip — rip — the silk lining as well as the delicate 
overdress parted between the wrangling hands of 
Miss Squeen and Mrs. O'Quinn. 

A cry of real regret rose from Pat, then she 
smiled, the situation was so ludicrous. 

'* Gone for Eight-fifty." The wily Auctioneer flung 
the rent and useless garment into Miss Squeen's lap. 

" You're welcome," puffed Mrs. O'Quinn. 

"The embroidery's all here, an' it's worth fifty 
dollars if it's worth one ; I'll make a gown out of this 
that'll make your eyes burst! " and the thin, clinking 
woman laid the yellow bone of contention on top of 
her accumulating pile of purchases. 

Pat waited excitedly. What if that sharp-eyed 
young man up there was really her fairy godmother 
in disguise? He flashed her one knowing smile as 
she stood up in her chair. Then he lifted a gor- | 
geous thing. It seemed meant for her — that rich 
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blue-bird hue was exactly suited to her coloring. It was 
mostly of brocade — the most wonderful brocade — 
a wave of loud admiration ran all round the row of 
professionals as that glorious stuH rustled glitter- 
ingly before their eyes. An odd pattern of silver 
and gold and coppery feathers raised over a back- 
ground of lustrous blue satin. Pat actually quivered; 
she might go to any ball in such a gown. 

" Six dollars," Miss Squeen spoke like an automa- 
ton jerked by a string. 

" Six-fifty," Pat raised the bid. 

" Six — seventy-five." 

" Seven." 

" Eight." 

*' Nine." Pat's voice was now like the ring of 
martial steel. 

"Ten" . . . The two "regulars" were com- 
bining to down her. The beautiful gown seemed to 
flutter and beckon her. 

" Eleven — " 

" Twelve — " 

"Thirteen — " 

" Fourteen — " 

" Fourteen-fifty — " 

" Knocked down to the stunning little beauty in 
the rear for fourteen-fifty. Come again, Miss 
McRea." Rita McRea was the season's most 
' courted light opera singer. Mrs. O'Quinn's eyes 
almost bulged from her beet-colored face as she saw 
the supposed famous actress gasp down an audible 
sob of joy, stretch out a hand and take the coveted 
treasure. 
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'* It 's slightly damaged, Birdie, but I knew a little 
cutie like you could find a way to get roun'cl that — 
those old hens would have fought me to death when 
they found it out. You'll look a regular little blue 
kewpie in that, take it from me. Hope you'll get 
a raise on account of it — or — a millionaire I " 

Pat turned the gown around. The whole back of 
the bodice was irremediably smeared with mahogany 
paint. She stood still in dismay. Then her eyes 
ran down the length of the gown ; yes, it was worlds 
too long for her; as well as too large. There was a 
prodigal waste in the making — that gorgeous ma- 
terial, too ! If she were clever she could get a new 
bodice from the end of that train — they were noth- 
ing but strips of cloth anyway — the bodices of 
these days. Some sleeves of blue tulle — She cast 
a grateful smile towards her keen-eyed god-father, 
and taking the newspaper that her sympathetic 
friend in the tight coat handed her she hastily 
wrapped it round her treasure and pushing through 
the murmuring crowd with a sigh of relief came out 
again into the resplendent noon sunshine. 



IX 

Mbs. Ashton Vancleve was as finished a prod- 
uct as the one white blossom produced on its scientiii- 
cally pinched and pruned, nurtured and watered, 
warmed and sheltered stem. She was tall and perfectly 
formed. She was cultured, of course ; easy, cool, re- 
mote, and withal, charming in her way. If she 
loathed you — she probably had not enough of the 
primeval instinct left, however, to loathe anybody — 
but if she disapproved of you, you would likely not 
have known it. If you had appealed to her— and 
probably nobody appealed to her very strongly — 
she would have treated you just the same. She had 
been pinched and pruned and all the rest of it till 
she had blossomed that way. She never got excited, 
thrilled, enraged — or lost her poise for a moment ; 
at least that is the way Pat's quick eyes summed up 
Dick Wynn's sister on the afternoon she called at 
the Park Avenue house. Her call terminated 
exactly at the moment it should have ; she had said 
just the things she should have said — no more and 
no less — in precisely the manner they ought to have 
been said; no more warmly and no more chillily. 
When the instant came for her to rise and take her 
leave she did so without waidng to voice one more 
thought that had tardily come to her. 
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^' She did not suddenly remember to ask for die 
pattern of your new tunic, or the recipe for that 
pepper relish she had once tasted at your church 
tea, as you or I or anybody at Chinquapin would 
have done," wrote Pat to Polly, recounting the 
call. 

" How very, very diflFerent Mrs. Vandevc is from 
her brother 1 " Pat commented to Mrs. Dent when 
the lady had gone. 

" She grew up under her mother. There is some 
difference between her age and Dick's." 

** I never knew how differently fathers brought up 
children. The Boss raised — er — reared Polly 
and me." 

'^ I am sure Robert Lee did as well by you as 
even — a mother could have done. . . . Mrs. Van- 
cleve is an elegant woman, Patricia. She is always 
in perfect taste about everything." 

" But if you lived with her wouldn't you just have 
to jump at her sometime to see if she would 
screech?" 

" I believe masculine rearing does foster some — 
some — odd ways of thinking. Now there are you 
and David and Dick; you are all alike in some re- 
spects. Now Dent — Dent stayed with me from 
the time he was a tiny boy — I reared Dent, and he 
never opposed me." 

'* I think I am glad I was brought up by a 
father! " Pat drew in a deep breath. " I mean — 
you understand — I'm satisfied to be in the class with 
Dick and — Mr. David Chestcrford." 
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*' Yes — there certainly is a difference in masculine 
training. A woman, now, would have instilled in 
you a better sense of discrimination in young men." 

The evening of the dance came at last. When 
Pat was dressed she paused rather anxiously at Mrs. 
Dent's door. Mrs. Dent came out trying the 
effect of her new great gray feather fan. She 
stopped suddenly and her eyes ran over Pat. 

" Gorgeous, my dear! Lovely! What brocade 1 
That must have come from New Orleans — they do 
import such beautiful things down there — direct, 
too. A trifle oJd for you — but the color certainly 
is yours. There's more of a distinction tn a gown 
like that than in the pale pinks and washed-out 
blues the debutantes usually wear. Yes — that 
gown assuredly will be noticed." 

*' I — hope — notl " breathed Pat, an inner 
meaning to the wish. 

" Why not? I'd like to know why else we try to 
get beautiful and distinctive gowns?" 

" Not too much noticed, that's all." 

*' Of course you don't wish your dress to be more 
admired than yourself — you're right about that. 
I've seen women and girls whose only claim for at- 
tention was their dress. . - . Do you like her, 
Dent?" 

They had descended the stairs and were standing 
in the reception hall. Mrs. Dent's elder nephew sat 
reading the afternoon paper; he had not laid it down 
at die descent of his aunt and their guest; likely he 
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had not noticed that they had come down — he was 
reading the market report. 

" You have not looked at Patricia, Dent." 

" What did you say, Aunt Melodia ? " 

" Don't you like Pat's dress? " 

" O — hi Miss Poindexter's dress I It is quite 
correct. Something solid and rich about it; these 
fluffy things always seem so perishable and useless. 
That, now, ought to last through several dances and 
then could be used for sofa pillows and things." 

" O — H ! " Pat gave an explosion, accentuated 
by a stamp of her silver slipper. 

" Why — what's the matter? " Mrs. Dent turned 
sharply; she had moved away from the two, smiling 
with inward satisfaction. 

"I — my foot went to sleep." 

'* Those are too tight." Dent stooped and ran 
his finger with cool investigation over her little sil- 
ver-covered toes. Pat jerked back her foot. 

** They are not! I never wore a shoe too tight 
in my life — I never had to. I wear a one and a 
half A." 

'^ Maybe a three and a half B would fit you better. 
It's rather a boast of you Southern girls, I believe — 
small feet." He gave Pat a faint, curling smile. 
" A sign that you have never used them." 

*' And that we do not mean to," sent back the 
adept fibber, corroborating his perversed facts, and 
the false facts in her case, especially. 

" Just like your hands — " 

''Just like our hands." She nodded her head 
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and spread out her tiny ones the better for him to 
see. 

'^ Hands and feet seem purely ornamental ad- 
juncts to the women of the South." 

" Purely ornamental 1 We depend on masculine 
hands and feet to do the useful things for us." As 
she boasted it she again recalled all the necessary 
strokes and the steps her ''purely ornamental" ad- 
juncts performed at Cherokee. 

" My eyes I " David's buoyant, but very sincere 
voice cried in the doorway. He had come in un- 
ushered and unannounced — his way. " My I — but 
you're a vision — you're the incarnation of the blue- 
bird of happiness — with silver and gold feathers." 

" Do you really — like — it ? And it's so substan- 
tial, too 1 . . . I'm going to make sofa pillows and 

— things — out of it when I've worn it to half a 
dozen dances and gotten everybody sickened out 
looking at it." 

" Oh, please do not I Keep it — wear it always 

— now and then — just to make other people happy 
looking at you." 

" Dinner is waiting, I think," Mrs. Dent an- 
nounced. 

"Is it? Oh, Aunt Melody/ You are some liv- 
ing fantasy yourself. Isn't she the textile repro- 
duction of that silver-gray moss she often describes 
to us?" 

A softer look crept into the big woman's face. 

" Is that Spanish moss still on the trees around 
Cherokee, Patricia?" 
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*' They arc full of it. The road to Chinquap 
seems to wind through a cave hanging with glister, 
ing gray stalactites — Polly and I often said that" 

"How I'd love to ride through it again! . . . 
Come, David," she took his arm and led the way to 
the dining room. Dent offered his to Pat, but the 
small blue figure walked independently alone as if 
she had not earlier declared her need for masculine 
support. 

** I believe you take Dave's windiness really seri- 
ously," Dent complained with a dry peevishness as 
they went. 

"I always liked plenty of wind; I get sort of 
stifled in too high and still an atmosphere." 

'* You can't live on air, you know," meaningly re- 
minded the successful Mr. Chesterford. 

"I — I — haven't forgotten that." The hope 
of the impoverished Poindexter family answered 
with a slight gulp. 

It was rather a pretext of a dinner for Pat, her 
mentality being too much a tip-toe — her spirit al- 
together too full of radiance to take potatoes and 
roast seriously. " David ate with a relish," she 
afterwards wrote to Polly. " A man's body is a 
thing apart from his soul; women's are so mixed." 

David evidently enjoyed both the food and the 
spiritual refreshments that the situation offered. He 
was in great spirit — that was true. He told some 
good stories; he presented the amusing side of a 
law case he had recently had; the eccentricities of 
his client had clearly taken more hold on him than 
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the legal points of the case. Aunt Melodia told 
him so. 

" He was such a rich character. I'm going to 
use him — " suddenly he stopped, his face flushed and 
he smiled almost imperceptibly, batting one eye at 
Pat. Pat was caught by Dent returning the know- 
ing wink. " I won his case, at least, for him, and his 
fee did help out — Lord, how it did help outl " 

Mrs. Dent and Pat occupied the back seat of the 
automobile. Dent sat by the chauffeur in front, but 
David insisted on taking one of the small middle 
seats and striding it so his face was towards the 
ladies. From this undignified point of vantage be 
talked brightly and lightly all the way up " the 
Avenue of a thousand lights," as Pat called it in her 
thoughts. Dent sat in dignified silence — slightly 
disgruntled at his brother's easy appropriation of 
his part of the party. 

Dick's inherited old Fifth Avenue home was dif- 
ferent from Patricia's old mansion ; it was handsome 
with an accumulative rather than a dissipative 
wealth. 

Old things had been kept to a degree of freshness 
by constant attention. Nothing — not even an old 
heir-loom — was frayed or broken. Antiques had 
been added by the accumulative process of travel. 
A modern touch had been used wherever it might 
add artistic value. Pat saw the difference at once, 
and in fancy replenished Cherokee in the spots where 
It needed repairing and refurnishing. 
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Mrs. Ashton Vandeve was at her station to ^^ 
ccive Dick's guests. As Patricia Poindexter ap- 
peared at Mrs. Dent's side the eyes of the official 
hostess suddenly and oddly fixed her. A start broke 
the well-bred calm. Mrs. Vancleve almost toppled 
on her pedestal of unemotional poise. In nearly 
the same moment in which she took Pat's small 
gloved hand the great leader, running her eyes all 
down the little blue and feathery figure, exclaimed, 

"W-h-a-t a coincidence! See how little depend- 
ence can be put in any of these modistes? I had 
a gown the exact counterpart of yours, Miss Poin- 
dexter. Dorine gave me her word of honor that 
there was not another piece of brocade like it in 
America ; made exactly — almost precisely — like 
yours — I remember the draping — it is unusual! 
the bodice is a trifle different — mine had no tulle. 
They are all alike -:— those importers, Mrs. Dent 
I let Richard drag me out to one of those studio 
affairs — a * coming ' artist friend of his who evi- 
dently had done over his chairs for the occasion, and 
one of them literally adhered to my back. I had to 
give the dress to my maid. I almost lost my temper 
when the accident occurred — I loved the gown — 
but perhaps it is fortunate ; suppose we had both worn 
them this evening ! " 

"I hardly think that would have happened!'* 
Pat smiled, demurely enough, with a deep-down 
chuckle. She was not suspected, so she could afford 
to enjoy the humor of the episode. 

'' I thought the gown a little old for Patricia — 
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she bought hers in New Orleans — they import such 
exquisite things there — direct 1 " ' 

** Paris probably thought the North and the South 
would hardly meet in America." 

" But doesn't it make a regular Burne-Jones pic- 
ture of her? " Dick was gloating over Pat, " I'm 
going to have first chance at Miss Poindcxter — 
after Dent and David, of course." 

Three minutes later Pat was the center of a bow- 
ing crowd. Names were being jumbled together in 
her brain. 

It was a wonderful ball. Cinderella, herself, was 
hardly happier at that long-remembered affair of the 
Prince's in Story-book land, nor could Cinderella's 
crystal slippers have twinkled more constantly than 
did the silver ones of this later daughter of poverty 
and good chance. She danced with all the owners 
of those jumbled names, and in the middle of nearly 
every dance David glided up and spirited her away. 
But none of the other of those really nice fellows 
resented it. It was that way, they said, at Dick's 
balls, in spite of the conventional correctness of his 
sister and her presence at his affairs. There was 
a gay, youthful unrestraint about them, and every- 
body had a good time; besides everybody here this 
evening seemed to be giving David a special welcome 
back into society. 

" Yes, take her, old chap," or " Wouldn't take it 
from anybody but you, old man — but you've been 
away from us for so long." 

During one of these filched rounds David asked, 
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'* When are you coming to make tea again for us? 
Dad's talked about it ever since, wishing youM come 
back." 

" Saturday," immediately answered Pat. 

"Saturday? Oh, will youf I'll have things 
ready this time." 

But like that other enchanting ball this one came 
to an end at last, though Pat had it over her ancient 
prototype in some respects; she was still wearing 
both her foot-pieces when she took her departure, 
and her prince sat facing her as she went gliding off 
between a mile of fairy-like lights. He was still in 
the highest spirits. 

" For pity's sake, David I " finally yawned Mrs. 
Dent, " doesn't anything tire you? " 

" Nothing but a law case. Aunt Melody," truth- 
fully answered David. 

Half an hour later, as she sat on the edge of her 
bed in her little white nightie, taking the hairpins out 
of her hair, Mrs. Dent came in with a pot of choco- 
late and two cups. 

" I knew you wouldn't be sleepy and I have wak- 
ened wide. . . . It's been so long since I've talked 
over any affair — that used to be half the fun when 
I was a girl. . . . What hair I Robert Lee's used 
to be just that same remarkable color — '* 

" It's white now." 

" How distinguished it must make him look." 

'* Oh, the Boss would pass for a Senator or a race- 
horse owner anywhere." 
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" It is because of my old friendship for Robert 
Lee that I take such an unusual interest in you." 

"I thought so — the chocolate is delicious!" 

" It would give me the greatest happiness in the 
irorld to be the means of making his daughter happy. 
It is my dearest wish to have you as nearly my own 
daughter as possible — " 

"The Boss is eligible now," Pat wickedly mur- 
mured over her chocolate cup. 

"W-h-y, Patricia 1" The large fair face actu- 
ally grew scarlet. " You don't understand what I 
mean. Dent is like my own son; I've told you he 
is to inherit my money — the fortune his uncle left 
me. You are not used to the ways of New York, of 
course ; you let David monopolize you too much this 
evening. He ought to know better; he laid you 
open to gossip, — that is David all over — he 
doesn't seem to care what people say. I was very 
much provoked with him." 

"Mrs. Dent, I can't think — •" Pat's slipper came 
off with a thud; her fairy robe had fallen from her. 
She was one with her old prototype again, for her 
glimpse of joy had turned to ashes, and a life-long 
poverty of heart seemed awaiting her. There 
would be no miracle to save her. Her prince was a 
prince in nature only — and a "spotted" prince at 
that; spotted with dreams and fancies that had 
kept him from attaining the material things of the 
world. Pat still sat on the edge of the bed, her 
face lifeless over her emptied cup. 

"Dent wishes to make you his wife; it is the best 
thing that could happen to me." 
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" Next best/' Pat almost inarticulately murmured. 

"What did you say?" 

'^ He hasn't told me so. Maybe he doesn't think 
it the best thing that could happen to him I " 

" It is his wish — " 

" Because it is yours." Little Miss Poindexter 
suddenly rose in the full length and majesty of 
her white nainsook gown, and her almost impos- 
ing panoply of glittering hair. Her red-brown 
eyes flashed. " I don't think Mr. Chesterford 
is in love with me. He is willing to marry me be- 
cause it will please you — and he wishes to please 
you." 

"Why, Pat — Patricia/ What ideas you do 
have I Maybe David told you that." 

" He did not I He has never mentioned such an 
idea to me I" 

*' You are the only prl he has ever been willing 
-•0 — " 

"WiUing? Oh — wiUingl Didn't I say that? 
And do you think I wish to marry a man who is only 
willing? Would you h^ve wanted — some one who 
was only — willing? " 

For a second the girl's eyes held the woman's. 
Mrs. Dent's full bosom heaved. 

"I — don't — know," at last came the gulping 
truth. "I think — I am afraid I — would have 
been." 

" Well, I shouldn't. I want the love of the man 
I marry." 

*' Dent has never loved any other woman. He is 
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not demonstrative — like David, — but he will make 
you a dependable husband, and be able to give you 
everything you wish." 

"Everything except — " The word died off in 
Pat's throbbing throat. She sat down again on the 
edge of the bed, and her hair fell all about her. 
She bent her head, and let it hide her in her hope- 
lessness. 

" You ought not to feel that way — you will be 
happy. I say I didn't like the way my younger 
nephew acted to-night. He is not dependable; he 
could not take care of any woman — let alone one 
accustomed to — things. He can scarcely make a 
living for himself, and he grows worse. . . . He 
knows his brother is — is — going to ask you to be 
his wife, and — " 

" Maybe that is why he felt so free with me — all 
in the family, you know, and nobody can talk when 
— if they learn — you know ? " 

" Oh, is that the way you look at it? I didn't 
think of that, dear; you make me very happy. 
Why, of course — as a future brother-in-law ! I 
must put Dent easy. He was awfully cut up this 
evening — didn't you see it? I am relieved, and if 
I've said anything to hurt you, please forget it. We 
three will be happy together, and sometime I want to 
go down to Cherokee for a visit." 

" I thought so," rushed into Pat's mind. " But 
she must never see Cherokee unless it is put into 
good repair, refurnished and a host of niggers about. 
She shai^t change her opinion of the Boss. I'll 
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marry Dent Chesterford first He may think me 
cold-blooded if he wants, but it*s a business proposi- 
tion with him, too. He'll have to settle somediing 
upon me first, and that something will go to Chero- 
kee." 

'* Now you must get in bed — my little daughter 
that is to be ! '* Then Mrs. Melodia Dent, purring 
over her like a real mother, lifted Pat in her arms 
and laid her in her pretty white and rose bed, draw- 
ing the silken quilt up about her. How that woman 
had loved her father I 

Pat stayed in bed until noon the next day; then 
on second thought she decided to stay longer. 

*' I just can't get up, someway, Mason; I*m not 
used to so much excitement. I must have a solitary 
evening. Tell Mrs. Dent, please, not to put on any- 
thing for this evening, and I'll have my dinner, too, 
up here, and simply rest." 

This brought Mrs. Dent up; full of anxiety. 

"We've been over-doing it; I hadn't thought of 
it ; all this blare and flare ; it got on my nerves, too, 
when I first came to New York. Yes, stay in bed 
and rest till late, then you can come dovm in some- 
thing easy and we will finish out the evening quiedy 

— just Dent and you and me." 

" Oh, no — no — no I I'm unstrung — you 
must see I am. I need to be to mj^elf for one even- 
ing — don't you see I do ? Why — I'm — Pm — 
actually — cross I — Let me stay up here in the dark 

— and doze — and rest. I'll do anything you plan 
tomorrow — I promise you I will." 
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Mrs. Dent looked at Pat for three long puzzled 
seconds. Then she smiled. 

'* I think I understand. You are going to do as 
I wish about — everything, aren't you?" 

Pat felt her head, as if without her own volition, 
lift itself from its dented pillow, beg^n a sli^t ac- 
quiescent movement, then fall back noncommittally : 

" I reck — you ought not to ask me that until — 
you understand, not yet 1 " 

" Oh, yes, I understand." Again Mrs. Deht, 
not understanding, stooped and kissed Pat's fore- 
head, patting her bare shoulder soothingly. 

"Just do it all as you like best; a girl is a strange 
mystery, anyway — even to herself, sometimes. Do 
it all in your own way. Rest and think, and come 
down tomorrow, bright and happy, determined to 
make the most of your life." 

" Did you make the most of yours, Mrs. Dent, 
when you married rich, and came to New York to 
Uve?" 

Pat suddenly sat straigjit up in bed. As if the 
personal question had touched a spring in Mrs. 
Dent the great woman as quickly stood straight 
and dumb before her little questioner. Then a hot 
flush rose to her face. 

" My case was different, Patricia. I loved the 
South and some diings — some one — there." 
The confession came, choked and almost in- 
audible. 

"I, too, love the South, and — maybe I — care 
for some one — else — somewhere." 
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"But — you like New York. You seem to. I 
had never had a taste of it as you have had. Yon 
fit in — you fit in exactly, and then, too, you need 
not give up the South entirely, as I had to do. I 
hope — oh, I hope you do not really — deeply, 
care for — any one else. You are not already en- 
gaged?" 

** Oh, no — not — that way. I am not sure this 
person — cares for me. I — I — was only joking; 
I don't think — I hope I don't really — care — be- 
cause I have no reason — oh, I am so foolish I " 

Pat turned over and buried her face in her hot 
pillow. "You see how Tm fighting — any- 
thing else — foolish. I've alwaj^ taken the next 
best thing, and been satisfied with it. I hope I'm not 
going to be a quitter now. Please don't try to un- 
derstand me : just let me be until tomorrow.'* 

" Why, of course, I wouldn't try to coerce you. 
Just rest this afternoon and to-night." 

Then Mrs. Dent, still vaguely puzzled, vaguely 
troubled, but still with that air of inflexible belief in 
the wisdom of her own plans, went softly out and 
closed Pat's door. 

Pat spent the long, silent evening re-reading " The 
Weakest Link." 

The next morning Mason brought a note up on 
her breakfast tray. It was addressed in Dent's 
beautiful, copy-book hand, and it said: 

" Won't you take a ride with me this afternoon In 
my runabout? Aunt Melodia tells me you are 
fagged a bit. Just a spin along one of the country 
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roads — it will do you good. At three o'clock — a 
cup of tea somewhere before we get back. 

Yours, 
Dent." 

"Hasn't Mr. Chesterford gone to work yet?" 
Pat asked in surprise. It was long past his usual 
hour and he never varied. 

" No, he is waiting for the answer : he waited on 
purpose, because Mrs. Dent didn't wish to disturb 
you earlier." 

Pat took a sheet of paper and dashed off : 

" I am to make tea again this afternoon — have 
already promised and am expected, so must refuse 
your kind invitation." — She hesitated, that was al- 
most curt. Could she stretch the truth a little fur- 
ther? She added, " Sorry to miss a fine ride. 

" Patricia." 

" It would be a fine ride, I am sure," she ex- 
plained to her conscience. A little later Mrs. Dent 
came up. 

*' I am sorry, Patricia, that you have that work 
this afternoon. Do you have to make tea again? 
Haven't you learned tiiat simple thing yet? " 

" Not going to learn this time : just going to make 
it this afternoon." 

" I see. Well, I suppose you do need some prac- 
tice — to get used to the litde details. You serve it 
very prettily, I suppose? " 

" I thought it was — lovely last time; we used — 
violets." 
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*' And you serve diflFerent guests? " 

** No — just those who — you know — behng 
there/' 

** Exactly — But Fm sorry about Dent. He had 
planned especially to take you out this afternoon — 
you understand ? " she smiled significantly. 

" N — o." Pat shivered faintly. " I didn't know, 
but I must keep my — appointment. I very likely 
won't have another. This will be the last — time 
— I shall — make tea! ^' 

** Your course is about over? " 

"About — over." 

"Are you sorry? You look sorry. Why not 
take another if you like it and are learning any- 
thing?" 

"I'll be going home soon. . . . The Boss is 
writing for me ; he's never had one of us away from 
him before, and — poor old Boss I" A lump 
rose in Pat's throat and her voice broke in a sob. 

Mrs. Dent huskily whispered, " If heM only 
come to you, instead." 

" He can't do that ; that's quite impossible. I 
must be going home real soon now." 

A new uneasiness startled Mrs. Dent's eyes. 

" We niust do some especially pleasant things. 
What would you like? You look rested now." 

"I don't cace — anything. You make plans to 
suit yourself for this evening — after seven." 

She said it almost recklessly — that wonderful tea 
lying between her and the inevitable evil to come. 
" Do with me as you like this evening — my course 
will be finished by then I 
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" You'll be ready to become a dear little house- 
wife?" Mrs. Dent playfully teased. "I couldn't 
contemplate your going home if I didn't feel that 
this is only the beginning of my life-long claim on 
you. . . . Going to get up now? I've ordered the 
car — I think a ride will brace you." 

Daffodils were in all the florists' windows; big, 
long-cupped daffodils that set Pat's heart aching for 
Spring in the South; they were blooming out of doors 
now at Cherokee. . . . She bought a great hand- 
ful of them for that tea-table the thought of which 
was constantly thrilling all her young and eager 
veins. Ah, it was good finally to get away from 
ease and smug conventionality; to have escaped diat 
important ride with the unimpeachable Dent Ches- 
terford, and to be on her way to the shabby abode of 
toil — the home of dreams not yet fructified — to 
spend a perfectly unprofitable hour with the spotted 
David and his poor old failure of a father. Even 
the thought that this must be tbe last time had not 
the power to sadden Pat, as, with her hands full 
of the first gold of spring, and her fresh girl's 
soul full of another stranger, more wonderful 
spring gold, she went hurr3dng down Ninth Street. 
David met her on the sidewalk in front of the 
building. 

"Dad's at the front window — has been for half 
an hour; he's as impatient as a lover — almost!" 
added the impossible David, closing Pat's hand in 
hisi almost crushing the green stems of the daffodils. 
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'' Flowers again I L wonder if you realize what all 
this means to the old gentleman ? ** 

** Haven't I an old father, too — at home?" 

Together they ran up the two dark flights of 
stairs. '* You don't know how much this all means 
— to me ! " breathed Pat. 

'' And me I Lord, what it means to me I " David 
pressed the elbow resting in his palm as they finished 
the last few steps. Dim stairs are dangerous things 
to young and ardent people, intensely interested in 
and impossible to each other. Pat felt a sort of dis- 
appointed relief when they were at last in the nar- 
row passage above and old Mr. Chesterford stood 
there waiting for them. His grayish face seemed 
to freshen. It was almost as if the fire of Spring 
had poured out of the daffodils' cups and warmed 
it with resurrected bloom. 

'* Ah — here she is, with Spring in her hands, and 
in her face, and in her step, and in her heart I This 
is good of you, young lady." 

'' No, it is good of fate and you to let me come. 
Spring is only in the heart — real Spring; and it isn't 
ever in some hearts, but it is always in all the hearts 
here. I might have been with some one else this 
afternoon — some one who couldn't love daffodils." 

" We love them — David and I." 

" Of course you do. The Boss loves them, too. 
Perhaps our kind of folk would accumulate more of 
the other sort of gold if we didn't have such a dis- 
tracting lot of love for the gold of things like daffo- 
dils." 
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" Here's a blue jug — I got it from Winship, a 
painter friend of mine." 

"You remembered? What a beauty I How 
pretty the daffodils look in it I '* 

" Haven't I had the lightest word you uttered 
while you were here last time repeated over to me 
every evening since?" laughed David, as he gave the 
blossoms a separating touch that proved his artist 
eye. 

" Now, Miss Cherry-blossom from Cherokee, will 
you come and help me get in the things for tea ? " 

"But I'll do that, David I" The old gendeman 
came near spoiling the best part of the function for 
their guest. 

"No — indeedl" she cried, desperate to have 
every bit of her " last time." " It gives me a sort 
of homey feeling to help bring in the things. . . . 
You must let me 1 " She ran into the kitchenette 
along with David. " M — y ! how tidy I Your 
new help must be a worker." 

" He is — when he has the incentive to spur him 
on. I worked till midnight last night getting this 
into ship-shape." 

" And to think I came near being cut out of coni' 
ing. . . . Eclairs/ I adore them I And — sand- 
wiches I You shouldn't have gone to this trouble." 

" Trouble I Dad and I have been in a state of 
maudlin delight for thtrty-six hours." 

" Oh — how — how — " she came near sa^ng 
" How hard you make it for me," but she caught 
herself and finished, " How — you exa^erate I 
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We're coming, Mr. Chesterf ord ; you'll die of diiwt 
while we're getting ready." 

'' I'll have things ready myself, next time." 

" B-u-t — there isn't any use; there won't be any 
next — time." 

"Why not?" David set the sandwich platter 
down with a clatter, and looked keenly at her. 
" Have they found out and forbidden you to come 
again? " 

" No, but — I'll be going home soon now." 

" Going home — SOON/ " 

" Not going home soonf '^ repeated the old man. 

"Yes — soon I My father needs me, and — I 
might as well go now; there's nothing more to stay 
for." The odd flatness of her voice mysteriously 
attracted the attention of both men. 

" Nothing? Why, you've just gotten started. 
You really have had nothing so far. Aunt Melody 
doesn't know the younger set, and Dent doesn't go 
in for mere fun, you know. You met the real joy- 
makers at Dick's the other night You ought to 
stay and get acquainted with sure-enough New YorL 
It wants you. Your father might lend you to us a 
litde while longer." 

" But a litde while — don't you see ? A litde 
while is only tantalizing." 

The old gendeman was stud]ring the girl's dis- 
turbed face ; this white trouble was not the result of 
mere girlish annoyance or disappointment over hav- 
ing to leave dances and suppers in New York. 

" But — it needn't be for only a litde while. . • . 
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You know — it — New York would be gjad to keep 
you — always," the impetuous David broke out with 
too much meaning in his tone. 

" Well — • yes — " there was a suppressed bit- 
terness in her voice. " Yes — of course — but — " 

A tap on the door seemed to shake her hand — at 
least it trembled and she held her cup suspended. 

"Some nuisance of a some one to borrow some- 
thing," said David. " Come in 1 " 

The door opened and Dent Chesterford, stiff and 
hard as the figure of unrelenting Justice, stood in 
the aperture. His eyes traveled first to Pat; the 
look they gave her was cold, keen, and cynical. She 
did not wince. She answered his accusing look with 
a challenging steadfastness. 

" S — o ! this is the lesson you were to have this 
afternoon. I beg pardon for intruding. My Aunt 
understood it was at the University you were study- 
ing tea-making." 

'* I did not say so. I never stated where I was to 
pour this afternoon." 

" You certainly gave out that impression." 

" The instruments that make impressions some- 
times slip in the using of them. A person wishing 
to get a correct impression must be very careful how 
he or she puts his or her mind under the die." 

" There's something that rhymes with die," re.^ 
minded Dent, coldly. 

"Ah — clever! That is quite the best thing 
you ever satd, Dent," said David. Dent turned 
his raging eyes upon his brother. 
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" You don't seem to regard an equivocation seri- 
ously." 

'^ I can't see why Miss Poindexter should have 
been compelled to equivocate about the matter of 
extending your old father a small courtesy." 
David's voice lost its laughing tone. 

" She didn't say she wished to come here to your 
rooms. She has not had that — er — privilege 
denied her." An ugly sneer twisted Dent's thin lips. 

"Lookout, Dent I" 

Boys 1 " tremblingly interfered the old father. 
No harm has been done. Why should you two 
quarrel over it? The little lady only felt that M^ 
lodia might object, and so — " 

" Aunt Melodia would have come with her if she 
had dreamed Miss Poindexter felt she was called 
upon by courtesy to serve my father's tea here in 
these bachelor rooms." 

" I am no child; I am entirely at liberty to do as 
I like." 

"Not when you are a guest in another's home 
and under her protection. You have no right to 
compromise yourself, and her — " 

" Compromise I " Pat's eyes blazed wide and re- 
sentful. 

" Look here, Dent, you shan't use that word in 
connection with Miss Poindexter and her harmless 
little visit to my — our father. You know she is as 
innocent of doing anything wrong as a child. You 
shan't sully her by even using that word in connecdon 
with her — and this." 
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David had sprung up and stood in the middle of 
die room, hts blue eyes emitting sparks of angry 
light, his lip tightening till it was like a line of coral 
drawn across his pale face. 

" Boys — boys I Don't forget yourselves." 

" You'd answer to my father for that if he were 
here!" came through Pat's indignant lips. She 
drew in a breath between them with a little seething 
hiss. 

Dent became cooler; he drew in a bit. 

" Of course Miss Poindexter did not intend any 
breach of form, but you should have known better 
than to have allowed it, David. You know New 
York." 

" Why shouldn't I come here? Who would think 
anything of it?" 

" Everybody — ninety-nine out of a hundred. 
New York ^rls do not vistt the apartments of 
men — nice girls." 

*' But an elderly man like your father — " 

" That would excuse nothing to the average man 
or woman of the world." 

"You are making an awful mountain out of a 
little insignificant mole-hill; nobody will know it." 

"There is nothing wrong in it, my dear, or I 
would not have sanctioned it, no matter what sus- 
picious or evil minds may have thought." 

" I didn't think — " murmured Pat under her 
breath. 

" Dent, you have tried to soil the prettiest, clean- 
est stream of kindness in the world." 
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^* I don't mean that this shall go any further. 
Aunt Melodia does not dream where you are, Mitt 
Poindexter, and I do not mean to tell her/' 

'* Oh, tell her; I am going away anyway, in a few 
days — perhaps tomorrow now that I've com- 
promised her by my conduct." 

^* You must not think of that, Miss Poindexter; 
you must not I Aunt Melody has plenty of good 
hard sense; she wouldn't have wished you to come 
here — that's true; not because she would have 
thought there was actually any harm in it, but be^ 
cause — well, Aunt Melody doesn't approve of me. 
How did you happen to get into this. Dent? " 

" Couldn't I come to call on my father and brother 
without some other reason except — affection ? " 

" You could have, but you didn't. You haven't 
before, you know. How did you know Miss Poin- 
dexter was here? " 

A desire to seem clever overcame Dent Chester- 
ford's first intention of merely happening in on Pat's 
dereliction. 

" I drove to the University this afternoon to bring 
Miss Poindexter home after her lesson. Of course 
she wasn't there, and so — " 

'^ You didn't just happen to hit on this." 
'^ You shouldn't make private appointments while 
dancing on a crowded floor," sneered Dent Cheste^ 
ford. 

"Oh — you overheard us at Dick's?** 

" I did — part of your arrangement; enough to 
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ow you were to be with Miss Poindexter this after- 
on wherever she was to be. I didn't tiiink it 
luld be here, I *11 admit. I came here only to try 
i find out where you two could be." 
" WeU, m be-b-l-a^-e-d!" 
" Won't you have a cup of tea now that you are 
re ? " with mocking sweetness asked Pat. Her fic- 
ious demureness was more stinging than her 
rmer wrath had been. "It's very good; this is 
f second lesson, and I've learned, haven't I, Mr. 
lesterford? '* 

Dent ignored her irony, and her fearless dis- 
>sure. 

*' When you are ready I will drive you home." 
*' Now — will yout But aren't you afraid it may 
mpromise you — driving away from a badielor's 
lartment with a lady?" 

David actually laughed. Dent still further toft- 
£d, suppressing his desire to stick a knife in his 
other. 

" You Southern g^rls are incomprehensible," he 
•cumvented. 

" If you would just learn as a first principle that 
: Southern girls are not afraid of opinion when we 
low we are doing right — tiiat we have always 
«n so highly regarded that we are not slaves to 
irrow forms — that we are ladies — the generality 
■ us — we were born ladies — we've inherited our 
inclples and our manners from a long line of real 
dies, and we don't have to stop and wonder what 
few ugly-minded, soul-do^ed, big-city-warped 
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men and women will think, you'll understand us bet- 
ter. Yes, you may drive me home if it will give 
you any sense of making amends for the almost in- 
sulting things youVe intimated this afternoon/' 

"Miss Poindexterl I would not — you must 
know I should not intimate an insult to you. You 
know I know you are above reproach. I only felt 
that because you are so young — so unaccustomed to 
New York — " 

" Fm accustomed to people of fine instincts and 
good manners." 

" I do not doubt that. Let's not quarrel any 
more — it's getting late." 

" I know it and that is why I — " 

" My aunt will be uneasy." 

" I was thinking of that; that is why I say take 
me home. I must go now, Mr. Chesterford." She 
stood near, stroking the old white head. "I am 
sorry our last visit together should have ended so 
unpleasantly. I have enjoyed knowing you, and 
— "a slight choke cut off her words. The old man 
had risen. He drew her to him and with the great- 
est reverence bent and kissed her hair. She lifted 
her face and put a trembling kiss upon the withered 
lips. The two young men stood aside almost 
abashed. In the presence of such pure, gentle, 
honest sentiment as this they could only fling away 
anger and unseemly thoughts. 

" You are not really returning home so soon? " 

" I think I must. I told you so before, you re- 
member. My father is needing me. I'll see you 
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again, though — be sure of that. — Good-by." She 
turned to David. 

" Oh, I say — not going so immediately? " 

" Very soon, I think." 

" I'll see you again." 

" I hope so." She had put on her hat, and David 
held her coat for her. He folded it about her, but 
Dent at the door coughed impatiently. 

" You promise not to go without letting me 
know?" 

'* I will not — and you'll come and tell me good-by, 
Mr. Chesterford?" 

" I certainly would not let you go without doing 
so," the old man said sincerely. 

She paused in the doorway and looked back. 

"Oh — good-by I" She seemed to be waving a 
farewell all round the shabby, cheerful old apart- 
ment — as if it were sentient and something she 
loved. "I've had two happy times here — good-by 
— good-by I '* She turned hurriedly and ran on 
down the stairs ahead of Dent. 

*' We are not going to quarrel any more over this 
thoughtless escapade of yours — now are we?" 

Dent said this as they started away. " It is all 
satisfactorily explained and we will just drop it. I 
think it better not to speak of it to Aunt Melodia — 
it will only give all of us an unpleasant evening — 
and put David in worse repute than he already is 
with her. There are some other things I had 
planned to talk to you about^ this afternoon. That 
was why I asked you to go for a ride with me ; why 
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I felt I must look you up. I had planned to tell you 
this afternoon what you must have seen, and to ask 
you what you must have known I should ask you 
at the proper time." 

" And is this the proper time? '* Pat turned on 
the always correct young man. 

" Why, I had set this time to ask you to become 
my wife," replied the methodical lover. 

*' And because you had * set ' it you are doing it 

— even after what has just happened. I don't think 
you could have found a more unfortunate time." 

"You surely aren't going to let that little — as 
you say — unfortunate incident cut any figure in giv- 
ing me your answer? Surely you would not be so 
childish. I never before asked any woman to marry 
me. 

"I should think not . . . It's an — immense 

— honor." Pat's delicate sarcasm broke off, and a 
blank silence followed. Back of her disgust for 
his curt, perfunctory proposal, made as it was at such 
an inopportune time, rose a remembrance that stayed 
her scorn. Why, here was the desired consumma- 
tion of her visit to New York. Cousin Althea had 
put her money on this chance. Mrs. Dent had in- 
vited her to this very end, she had not a doubt. 
Polly was expecting it, and the Boss — the Boss 
was not really thinking of it, but it could not but give 
him a sense of satisfaction if he might see her well 
established in life. Cherokee — beautiful, pathetic 
Cherokee — seemed to send an inarticulate groan 
towards her for help. She checked her righteous 
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flow of irony. She had every right to scoff at such 
a proposal except the only right that now held the 
ready little tongue silent. Duty tugged at her re- 
.bellious heart and prompted, — 

" You ought to accept him right now. Why do 
you care when and how he offers himself? What 
has sentiment to do with this, anyway?" But the 
recent scene was too fresh in her mind. David's 
last words were too insistent in her ears. Not yet 

— not now 1 Not — just — now I She could not 

— in the very wake of that lovely, sweet hour — 
give her promise to Dent to become his wife. She 
shivered slightly and drew away from him. 

" I can't answer you now. You must give me 
time." 

" But you knew this was coming. Why can't 
you give me my answer now and let's have it all 
settled when we get home ? " 

" Why do you want to be in such a hurry ? It 
sounds so — commerciaUlike. I don't think I can 
^ve you my answer till after I've gotten home — 
back to Mississippi. . . . I'll be more apt to say yes 
then — I don't doubt." 

" Ah — you'll miss New York, and want to come 
back — is that the idea? But it's going to be a dis- 
appointment to Aunt Melodia. She wishes to see 
it all settled." 

" I do hate that word — settled/ . . . I'm sorry, 
of course, to ' disappoint ' Mrs. Dent — it was kind 
of her to ask me here — but — there's no use; you'll 
have to give me time. I want to feel free a while 
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longer. I have — loved — my — freedom 1 Ob 
— how I have — reveled in itl Mrs. Dent— 
everybody — must — be patient — with me.** Her 
high wind of independence and fine sarcasm was 
blowing over now; she was left stifling in the calm 
that followed it. " I suppose — it will all turn out 
as they — as she wants it, but — I can't be forced." 

"You aren't thinking of — any one else?" 

** No — Fm not thinking of — marrying — any 
one else." 

"Then of course we will hav« to accede to your 
request — I believe it's an old custom — it seems to 
me all Southern girls in stories and things always 
have to have * time ' before they accept a man." 

" And I must be true to type, you know." She 
laughed a little gratingly. 

" We've planned to go out to dinner this even- 
ing, and to the theater afterwards — does that meet 
your approval ? " 

" Anything — one thing suits me as well as an- 
other; unless — " she finished in thought, "unless 
the other could be to shut myself inside my room, 
turn off my lights and sit wide-eyed staring into 
my brilliant, stinging future, what time I was not 
going over in fancy the marvelously satisf]ang hours 
spent in that old flat in Ninth Street. Strange that 
there should be such immediate and complete har* 
mony, or such an immediate spiritual discord between 
human beings ! " 

" Then we'll go as we planned." 

Mrs. Dent was waiting in the library. She shot 
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i swift, searching look at Pat and her nephew-in- 
law. 

" So you got your drive together after all — you 
two 7 She was ready to come home when you got 
diere, Dent? You're a little late — drove further 
than you expected — or lingered too long — over 
your tea, eh?" ... A significant smile; no answer 
from either of the two standing with remote eyes be- 
fore her. . . . She waited. Dent's lips looked tac- 
iturn. Pat's fingers were abstractedly straightening 
the daffodils staggering against the brown fur of her 
muff; Dent's were smoothing the fingers of his glove. 
*' You'd better run up now and change for dinner, 
Patricia." 

" I'll hurry." Pat put her words into action, and 
Dent stayed behind, of course to tell his aunt of his 
failure to bring her to the point of actual engagement 
to him. 

*' Such- a cut-and-dricd proceeding I " she hooted 
as she shut her door with a stiff bang. " Even if 
I'd have loved him, a proposal like that would have 
gotten a — at least a — temporary refusal. He's 
no more in love with me than I with him. It's all 
Mrs. Dent's wish, and he's falling in with it to 
keep in her good graces and get her money — I'm 
not blind if I have lived in a lot of old Southern 
dust. David seemed to care — care a good deal 
when I told them I was going home. . . . But David 
is that way; it's likely one of his ' spots * — one of 
his temperamental spots. ... I want to go home I 
Oh — I want still, sweet Cherokee — and the — 
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Boss — and — Polly I Oh — how I want Polly! I 
want the moonlight — and the mocking birds — and 
the baby smells of the little, little Spring I It's 
March; the buds must be like little knobs on the 
trees. My work is done — I can go home now. 
Fve got what I came after, and lost the most precious 
thing I brought with me. Oh, Boss — Boss I " She 
suddenly fell down beside her white and rose bed, 
dropping her ruddy head into her palnis and shaking 
with deep, hard sobs. 

At dinner Pat announced the date for her leave- 
taking — a week from that day. 

They had engagements for every evening the next 
week; none of them included the undesirable younger 
nephew. Pat felt it was really better that way; it 
would only make it harder to do what she must do 
if she saw more of David. The afternoon before she 
was to leave old Mr. Chesterford and his younger 
son came to have a cup of tea with Mrs. Dent 
and to tell Pat good-by; they had previously tele- 
phoned they were coming to make sure they would 
find the ladies at home. 

Again Pat and David adroitly managed to get 
together on that remote sofa where they had once 
before found a chance to have some private words. 
There were some other callers, and Mrs. Dent had 
at first assigned Pat to the tea-urn, — thinking to 
display her recently acquired art, but her guest had 
deserted her post of honor so flagrantly that the 
hostess in mistrust of the efficacy of a taught home 
management had finally taken the urn. 
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Now upon the distant sofa David rather precipi- 
tously went at the thing in his mind. 

"Say — are you engaged to my^to Dent? I 
ought to be let into the secret — being in the family." 

*' I am not I " replied Pat, with a misleading 
amount of emphasis. 

"You're not?" surprise and an evident note 
of vast relief. "I thought — but that's the idea, 
isn't it? Aunt Melody certainly has that in mind — 
at heart, and I thought — Dent can't be — isn't 
averse? You — haven't — refused him?" 

" We arc not engaged," Pat still parried. She 
was not — yet! Why should she explain her pri- 
vate affairs to the younger Mr. Chesterford? If 
Dent wished the exact extent of his sentimental prog- 
ress made known to his younger brother he might 
tell him himself. " We are not engaged." 

" O — hi He's a great catch, but a girl like you 
doesn't have to consider that sort of thing • — ■ thank 
God I" 

"Like- — me?" faintly. 

" A girl who has everything, and isn't tempted — 
not that Dent isn't in himself attractive! He'd 
make a perfect husband." 

"PerfectI" repeated Patricia Poindexter, with 
her quaint little touch of irony that never seemed 
really biting, only funny and full of truth. 

"Then I may see you again — perhaps — some- 
time, without your being my sister-in-law?" 

"May — be; I — can't — tell you that. New 
Yoric is a long way from Mississippi." 
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*' But Mississippi isn't such a long way from New 
York," gayly laughed David. 

The good-bys between the undesirable Chester- 
fords and Pat were spoken at the close of the call 
David's was couched in words of the most conven- 
tional regret, but there was something deeper in the 
strong pressure of his hand upon hers; something 
unspoken, and yet hinted. During all the stiff and 
platitudinous attention Dent showed her on that last 
evening of her visit she remembered it and was g^ad. 

The desirable Mr. Chesterford offered her a 
wonderful ring during the half hour that Mrs. Me- 
lodia managed to leave them alone together in die 
drawing-room just before the trio left the house for 
dinner. 

"No — not until we are actually engaged." Pat 
drew away, as if its white flame might actually bum. 

" As a reminder, only," Dent insisted. 

" I shan't forget I " Pat truthfully assured him. 

" You're an unusual girl; most any of them would 
love to wear a ring like this — but then you already 
have such wonderful ones." He looked down at the 
remarkable cluster that had come down to Pat from 
her grandmother, at the exquisite solitaire that had 
been her mother's engagement ring from her father, 
at a third which the Boss had given his bride on some 
anniversary — Polly owned as many, and none of 
them had ever thought of disposing of one of them 
no matter how pressing had been the family needs. 
" That's what's the matter with you; you have every- 
thing in life." 
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" And most girls have to be tempted," quoted Pat. 

" Well, most girls never get quite enough of life's 
good things. Besides, nearly every girl wishes to 
marry well." 

" And knows a good catch when she finds 
one. . . . You needn't be uneasy; I'm sure when I 
get back home the good things I might have had will 
seem more desirable." 

" I hope so 1 " That's what I ani banking on. 
Nobody who has had a taste of New York life would 
voluntarily give it up." 

The desirable Mr. Chesterford put her into her 
Pullman, surrounded her with flowers, fruits, candy, 
and periodicals; then parted from her with smug 
satisfaction. But the only flowers Pat held to her 
dewy eyes as she went steaming out of sight of New 
York was a clump of purple violets that bore the 
card of old Mr. Chesterford, and the only book she 
opened on the way to Chinquapin, Mississippi, was 
her copy of " The Weakest Link." 



X 

An object lesson may be effected by no more 
trenchant means than by contrast. Dent Chester- 
ford, if he had chosen it, could not have had a surer 
way of attaining his desires than by acceding to Pat's 
request to be allowed to return home before sealing 
her engagement to him. 

The beauty of Cherokee seemed to rise up and 
meet her as she approached it on the afternoon of 
her home-coming — but she saw as never before its 
traces of decay. Its needs seemed to cry out to her. 
Her eyes, grown accustomed to dwelling on well- 
kept surroundings, were shocked by the new appar- 
entness of their necessary neglect. How it marred 
the stately beauty of the old mansion! just as a 
shabby garment, run-down shoes, and lines of care- 
eating poverty detract from a beautiful woman. 
The bare and shabby inside of the house was even 
more appalling. She could not but contrast it with 
the rich and complete furnishing of Mrs. Dent's 
Park Avenue home, and f'vncy what a shock she 
would suffer if she vhould ever visit Cher- 
okee in its present condition. There was still the 
beautiful shell — but what a blank, bare, rotting shell 
k'Wasl The sound of her little high heels along the 

164 
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bare floors gave back an almost ghastly echo; they 
seemed to ring with reminders to her of "her duty to 
them — her duty still undone. 

" Why, our hall is almost as long as a subway, 
Polly; I had forgotten how many miles it was. It 
would take the output of a whole carpet factory to 
dress Cherokee up on the inside, wouldn't it? " 

" You didn't get dissatisfied with it white you were 
in New York, did you ? " 

"Dissatisfied! I reckon not I It's grand — but 
it's a mighty — er — unadorned grandeur — 
What's the matter with Boss ? He's got new lines 
like brackets in his cheeks. What's hidden between 
those brackets? What ought I to read between the 
lines? What does that new exclamation point be- 
tween his brows stand for? What's the latest 
worry?" 

" W-h-y — there isn't anything new, Pat ; b-u-t — 
I don't think grocery merchants make good next- 
besters." 

" Not much better than I — am growing to be," 
Pat drew in her breath with a sharp catch. Then 
she broke out in a new and surprising rush of spirit, 
" But I'm going to become a good one again — it 
takes necessity to make a real first-class Next-Bester. 
You pick and choose when you have so much about 
you ; you forget, and get dainty, and — and your 
little nose goes up into the air at really fine splendid 
things that don't happen to suit your fancy as well 
as some other — not so useful a thing does. You 
know it used to be that way with you when we wanted 
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pinks and blues while we knew browns and grays 
would do us more good — you remember that, your- 
self, Polly. That was before we learned actually to 
like next bests." 

" Yes, I recollect. What are you talking about 
now? Something you bought in New York? *' 

"Something I — almost bought; that I realize 
now I ought to have bought, and that I must yet 
buy — But our room is fine yet. Polly, it is so big, 
and our furniture so stately. Cherokee can be 
made a grand place again, just as Mrs. Dent de- 
scribed it to her friends." 

The next day Pat wrote a kinder letter to Dent 
Chesterford than she had at first intended to write. 
She had received from him as much a model of a 
love-letter as if it had come out of the ** Polite Letter 
Writer." 

It caused her soft red lips to curl up as yours do 
when you've eaten unripe pomegranate. 

Chinquapin soon knew that Pat Poindexter was 
back from her wonderful visit to New York. The 
funniest thing about this marvelous visit was the 
episode Pat herself talked most about — her study 
of Domestic Science while she was there. Any one 
would have thought, now, that she would have grown 
more enthusiastic over the dances and dinners she 
had attended, but Pat continually boasted to every- 
body interested in her visit about those lessons in 
scientific cookery — and everybody knew Pat Poin- 
dexter could cook before she went to New York. 
The Boss, as much as any one else, listened in 
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amused half-interest The Boss had not as yet 
been enlightened as to the plan at present ferment- 
ing between his cider daughter and Mary Ware — 
nor was Chinquapin aware that Mary was expecting 
to get married and turn her classes over to Patricia. 
Pat knew her duty, of course, but she was still hop- 
ing for that other chance; fighting for other ways 
to pay bills and meet mortgages; some other than 
the easiest way. 

Life gradually ran back into its old channels, the 
mildly interesting channels of youth and youth's 
amusements in a small town; into the old channels 
of household work, many of these last running 
through the daily lives of the two Poindexter girls. 
Three meals a day — even if they were scant ones 
— a great house to be kept — even though it was a 
bare house — sewing to be done — even if the mate- 
rials were bought off bargain counters — this made 
enough to keep two energetic maidens busy most of 
the time. 

More letters came from Dent, each urging the 
consummation of their engagement. Others came 
from Mrs. Dent urging the same thing. Two more 
bills had deepened the anxious exclamation point be- 
tween the Boss's brows. Autumn was two months 
nearer and the parenthetical lines on Robert Lee 
Poindexter's cheeks enclosed the question as to how 
the interest on the mortgage was to be met this year? 
TTiey showed with startling distinctness to the little 
dau^ter who had learned to read between those 
lines. ... So the year ripened to the fulness of mid- 
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summer, and Pat still hesitated. Thus mattcn 
stood when one sultry forenoon the postal carrier oi 
Rural Route No. 1 handed Polly Poindcxtcr, w* 
ing at the great gate of Cherokee, a letter fortei 
sister bearing the postmark " New Orleans," 

** It's always Pat who gets everything," PoBj 
thought wistfully, looking at her own uninteresba| 
mail — a circular from a business college she coaU 
not attend, and an invitation to their Pastor*s cryi* 
tal wedding which for the same reason — lack of 
funds — she would also be obliged to ignore. " Pit 
does get such wonderful-looking letters every day or 
so. I don't see why she don't take that Mr. Deal 
Chesterford — I know I would if it were mc; I 
don't see why she can't love him ; I could love an^ 
body — 'most — I'm so tired of skimping and 
scrummaging. But this letter ain't from Dent— 
oh I I wonder if there's any one else ? " Polly's big 
black eyes narrowed thoughtfully, as her upper teedi 
meditatively bit down into the scarlet petal of her 
lower lip. " When you just can't take one fellow 
there's usually some other one you could/' Then 
she ran swiftly up the drive, through the hall and 
on to the back gallery where Pat was working a 
crock of golden butter. 

**Do you know the hand?" She held the cnv^ 
lope under her sister's nose. A splotch of carmine 
instantly spread over each of Pat's soft cheeks as t 
drop of red ink when spilled on a blotter. "There 
is somebody else I Of course the darling can^t take 
that Dent Chesterford — why, of course she can'tl" 
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** Oh — you do know." 

" Why — it's — it's — David's writing I " A 
rush of joy bubbled up into Pat's almost breathless 
coice^ She shoved the bowl of butter into Polly's 
hand and grasped the letter. Her fingers visibly 
trembled as she snatched a hairpin from her hair 
and sliced open the end of the envelope. 

"David/ Then — it's — David 1 I ought to 
have known — oh, Pat I " 

" O— h, Poll— 1 " The whole of the cheek nest 
the little sister was as red as the blotter that haa 
taken up the whole botde of carmine ink. "It is 
from David — and he's in New Orleans — and 
— and — listen — Polly — listen — listen — " the 
Elder Miss Poindexter was shivering as if it were 
December instead of midsummer. '* ' Relying upon 
Jie reputation of the old name of Poindexter I shall 
■un up to Cherokee for the week-end.' " Pat turned 
m Polly as if that very ingenuous young lady were a 
Sphinx and she a perplexed mortal propounding 
lome mighty question : " Do you realize what the 
'name of Poindexter' stands for in New York?" 
Polly shook her head so vigorously that the short 
slack curls time had grown upon her round head 
fell all over her eyes. She noted, through this 
iusky veil, that Pat's first flash of joy had given way 
:o a rush of frightened dismay. " To Mrs. Dent 
md her friends — to whom she is forever describ- 
ing the South as it used to be when she lived in it — 
uid our place as it was when she used to visit it — 
che ' old name of Poindexter ' stands for riches like 
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those of Aladdin's — which isn't true now ; for the 
generosity of a Prodigal — which is still true. . . . 
The name of Cherokee stands for a mansion fur- 
nished like a palace — which isn't exactly correct; for 
a house as open as if front doors had never been in- 
vented — which is true, however. For a swarm of 
servants thick and black as flies — which — " the 
two girls shot a quizzical look at one another. 

" Our servants are — mostly white," demurely 
mused Polly. 

" We prefer white help," as significantly supple- 
mented Pat, her sense of humor for the minute com- 
ing to her aid. " The name of Cherokee stands for 
so much to eat that our table chronically groans; 
we are supposed to feed our pigs on cake and cold 
chicken. It stands for the old-style Southern cook- 
ing so resistless and rich that it's a wonder the 
Boss hasn't grown as stout as Barnum and Bailey's 
fat boy. For luxury and idleness and all that 
dolce far niente stuff; in fact, according to Mrs. 
Dent, Cherokee is an earthly paradise with every 
snake killed and hung over the fence so as to get 
rain just at the proper time for the crops." 

" And this — David is coming to visit us 1 The 
one that wrote the book? Oh, I'll be afraid of a 
real, sure-enough writer, Pat." 

*' It's not what you are going to think of him, Polly 
— but what is he going to think of us, when he folds 
Cherokee all run down at the heels — bare in^de 
and ragged out — with not a servant on Ac 
place — " 
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" You and I chief cooks and bottle-washers." 

" Finds out how poor we are — positively poverty 
stricken — why, with not enough dresses to last 
during a ' week end ' I " 

" For a * week end ' ! Doesn't it sound impos- 
ing? " 

" Yes — it is almost — impositiff; though he 
didn't dream it would be, of course. . . . He says 
he will come up Thursday — Oh, Polly, two dresses 
a day for four days ; and it summer time when you 
can't wear anything but thin frocks, and you look like 
a frump in two hours if you haven't plenty of fresh 
ones to change in. ... I can't wear one single 
thing I had in New York — everything worn to a 
frazzle — or too dark and thick." 

Suddenly a look of positive self-immolation 
glowed over Polly's small gipsy face. She lifted 
luminous eyes. 

*' We might have enough dresses between us — 
for one. Your organdy and mine; my white nain- 
sook and yours. ... I won't come out, darling, and 
you can wear your dresses and mine." 

" Polly Poindexter, do you think I'd do tkatf I 
wouldn't even think of such a thing I Why, I'd wire 
David that we were all down with malaria, or the 
Boss was away, or — anything before I'd allow you 
to make such a sacriBce for me. Not come out 1 I 
reckon you will ! " 

" Bu| Pat, you must I I wouldn't mind it. It's 
too hot to stay dressed up all the time, and I wouldn't 
got any fun out of — your beau, you know." 
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" But he is not my beau — not at all I *' Pat 's 
cheek flushed. 

" Well, he's your friend, and you are the one to 
look nice. If he were mine, now, Fd expect the 
same of you. Fd a great deal rather not have to 
bother with him anyway, — it would only bore me." 

** Not David! He couldn't bore you; you'd get 
a lot of fun out of being with David even thou^ — 
you must meet him I " 

" I don't want to, Pat — honest ! My hair is so 
short ; it looks like a nigger's. Please, darling, take 
my clothes and let me stay — comfortably in the 
background — please — please/ " 

"I — can't, — Polly 1 " after some tangling 
thought. ''I just can't I It would seem to mc 
downright selfish. I can make out — nicely." 

** You can't 1 You'll look rumpled and frousy all 
the time; I hate frousy girls! I'll be perfecdy 
wretched if you don't — " and suddenly the impul- 
sive, eager half-child burst into a flood of disap- 
pointed tears. Pat could never let Polly cry. She 
had never been able to deny the little sister anything 
when her pathetic little wail rose for it. 

" Now PoUy — Polly — dear/ '' 

" You don't treat me right 1 You never let me — 
do — anything — for — you — and you sit up 
nights with me when I'm ill, and — save — my — 
life, and — and — " 

" Polly, you'll have headache — you may get fever 
again! " The maternal elder sister still stood hesi- 
tant. Then Polly burst out in such desperation as 
only youth can exaggerate out of its small woes : 
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" I don't care if I do I / — want — to/ I'd as 
soon die I " 

"Oh, Polly — don't — don't say that! It's — 
awful I It's — cruel/ " Horror and shocked agony 
were in Pat Poindexter's adoring voice. "I — will ; 
I'll take your dresses — " 

*' Oh, you blessed I You — blessed I " Polly's 
grief broke in spasmodic gusts of joy. She 
seized her not-much bigger sister by the waist and 
whirled her about the room. "I'm so happy — I 
am so happy! .... Now — that's settled, let's 
come down to essentials." Polly was certainly 
acquiring a vocabulary; Pat could not but admire 
her choice of words even in this stress of emotion. 
She did look happy, too; they were used to 
making sacrifices — these little daughters of a 
" has-been." 

" And then I can do the cooking," Polly added, 
as if solving another problem. 

" Do you think I would put all that on you ? I'll 
find time to see to that — I'll insist on long naps — 
they think we sleep half our time down South, any- 
way. That time I'll spend in the kitchen." 

" Of course you are the best cook," admitted 
Polly. 

" I've had more experience, and I suppose I am 
what they call ' a bom cook.' . . . But that isn't all 
we have to do; we must make the appearance of 
having those * swarms of servants.' You see, David 
says in another part of his letter that he wants to get 
the ' real Southern color of an old-time plantation 
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with its hordes of negro servants ' — The Boss will 
have to let us take Aunt Marthy out of the field — 
she'll be put into the kitchen — " 

** Aunt Marthy/ She's a perfectly vile cook I " 

*• But she'll look the part — we'll do the rest 
With a fresh apron and a head-handkerchief she'll 
pass for the story-book stuflF. Then there's Ike — 
he must drop the plow-handles for the silver sal- 
ver ; he'll have to be dining-room boy." 

*'Patl Ike never stood behind a table in his 
life ! " 

"He's walked behind mules — it can't be any 
harder to handle some eaters. . . . We'll have 
several rehearsals with empty dishes. Oh, I'm 
gradually evolving a brilliant scheme to carry out 
the deception regarding ' the old name of Poindex- 
ter.' I'm getting marvelously resourceful. The 
next best thing to being rich is seeming to be ; we've 
got to be great little old Next-Besters about this, 
Polly." 

Polly's spirit of ingenuity, too, began to bubble. 
One of the most pleasing things about poverty is 
that effervescence of contrivance it sets working 
within you. It's more self-raising than yeast. You 
can't be poor and ambitious at the same time without 
feeling it. 

" There seems to be soda-water inside my bead," 
Pat cried. She might have added " Flavored widi nec- 
tar," but she didn't. However, Polly was no simpleton. 
The fragrance of her sister's coming draft of de- 
light gave her one faint pang; Polly would dearly 
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have loved one taste of soul-nectar, herself, but she 
had as yet had no chance at the fountain whefe youth 
is served such refreshment. Pat again referred to 
her letter. 

" He says he's gotten his first royalties and he's 
using them to come down to — New Orleans. He 
is searching for some * color ' for his next book, and 
he thinks he can get it at Cherokee. He's going to 
caU it the 'NEXT-BESTERS' — Polly— Polly, 
darling, we must make this thing go through. He 
mustn't know the truth about us. He must not go 
back and tell Mrs. Dent how the Boss has — lost all 
his money. She despises business failures; she 
doesn't care for David because she thinks he is one. 
She must keep her exalted opinion of the dear old 
Boss; it would hurf his feelings like everything — 
he is so proud — to have her find things out. We 
must g^ve out the impression that we are still rich 
and lazy. . . . Come, let's ask the Boss about 
Marthy, and break our little scheme to him very 
carefully; we don't want him to know exactly why 
we are doing this, you know I " 

Robert Lee was on the front " gallery," where he 
usually sat, smoking and reading. He was still a 
very handsome man, and his straight, lean figure with 
its heavy crest of longish white hair seemed to fit in 
well with the fluted pillars that supported the sweep 
of gallery that ran round three sides of the big ante- 
bellum home. It seemed the place for him. h was 
typically and delightfully local and he was a South* 
emer of the old regime. Yet the Utde daughters of 
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the old house were uncomfortably conscious of its 
shabbiness and ruin as they came up the wide steps 
and stopped in front of their father. 

*' Boss, IVe got a letter from a friend of mine 
from New York — in fact one of Mrs. Dent's 
nephews-in-law ; the other — er — the younger 
one." 

The Boss turned and looked curiously at his elder 
little girl. 

"W-e-U — honey?" 

"But it isn't — so well. However, if — if — 
you'll help us out — if you're game, and any kind of 
an actor and will take part in our little — 
drama — " 

** Talk sense, Pat." 

" You see. Boss, she's so flabbergasted. I can 
talk better sense." So Polly repeated all Pat had 
told her — with some expurgations. 

Pat still further softened it. " Mrs. Dent thinks 
everything is just as she left it when she visited here 
last; and Cousin Althea says it is — different" 

" Yes, it is very different." Robert Lee's cheeks 
ashened, and their bracket lines seemed more sharply 
drawn. " God knows I wish it were not! " 

" It doesn't matter I " Pat had her arms about 
her father's neck. She never could bear to see that 
twitch in his lips. "We don!t mind; it's still sweet 
and lovely enough ior us; it's only that we don't 
want Mrs. Dent to — you know — feel disap- 
pointed if she should hear — " 

" So you little frauds are trying to play rich. 
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Don't you know it's one thing you can't fool people 
about? " 

"But for only a few days — you don't know 
what a great pretender I am. . . . You'll do your 
part — promise you'll help us carry this through." 

"I'll do my part, but, for pity's sake, don't bungle, 
kiddies; it would be worse than coming out plain 
with our poverty." 

But youth in its surety and self-reliance gayly as> 
sured wise and cautious age that it could not fail. 
Pat had become too happy to consider the chance of 
failing in anything. It seemed to her that her 
chance to escape her hateful duty had in some mirac- 
ulous way come to her. Dent and his money were 
very far away; Davtd and his doubtful prospects 
were radiantly near. She had a great, exciting 
drama on hand, and since she was to be manager and 
leading lady all in one she was thrown into a state 
of wild anticipation and preparation. 

"We won't fail — you'll seel It's going to be 
the next best thing to the old times — life at Chero- 
kee for the next week end — you'll see." Pat and 
Polly, hand in hand, went rushing ofE to the inside 
of the house to look about and talk over details for 
their scheme. 

Then for two days, along with a systematic and 
tireless use of energy in scrubbing, window-washing, 
sweeping and dusting, a double bubbling of ingenuity 
continued. What Pat didn't think of, Polly did; 
and when two women, young, clever, and energetic, 
are also tasty and ingenious, even die ravages of old 
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Time, himself, may be concealed. In certain rooms 
of the old mansion the pick of the furniture, the 
freshest of the rugs, the least frayed of the chairs, 
the newest of the curtains were assembled ; these Pat 
called the " Paul places,** the other ones were dubbed 
" Peter rooms," and they were carefully locked. 

** He shall stay in our room, Polly — it*s the nicest 
looking — and the furniture is magnificent — noth- 
ing like our old rosewood in Mrs. Dent's home — no, 
sirl We'll sleep in the room out on the ell — it*s 
so private — and there are the rear stairs leading 
down to the back gallery — you can go up and down 
them and never be seen — oh, but that takes the 
pleasure out of everything for me." 

" Now, Patricia Poindexter, you are not weaken- 
ing? I didn't think it of you. And you're making 
me unhappy again." 

"I — I'm not weakening," faintly denied Pat, 
bracing up. 

" Then don't let's rehash that again." fFhai a 
.vocabulary the younger Miss Poindexter was ac- 
quiring ! 

*' I can slip down to the kitchen — while I'm sup- 
posed to be taking my afternoon nap — the room 
that used to be our playroom — all our old dolls in 
it yet — they'll be glad to entertain us. . . . Here, 
the Boss's rug'll have to be put down here in the hall 
— isn't it an interminable length? . . . If wc had 
something to divide it — what? whatf Can't you 
think of something. Poll? " 

*' Those old, old portieres that wc used to play 
theater with — " 
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*^ Those dingy red things — P-o-l-l-yl Let's — 
dye — 'em — we canl'' So out in the back yard 
the great wash pot was filled with a carefully chosen 
dye, a fire kindled under it, and for an hour the two 
aristocratic Miss Poindexters with sticks and paddles 
lifted and stirred and steamed and kept the home 
fires burning in a new and successful way, for when 
they finally took out their ancient portieres — behold 
— a lovely, rich brown transformation I A witch's 
dance around the friendly cauldron took place, and 
never two lovelier witches planned mischief about a 
more dangerous fire. 

" They're — grand — Pat I " 

"They are lovely I They will fill in or cut off, 
and with the Boss's rug to cover the space curtained 
off, why, it'll make a really delightful front hall; 
he needn't ever go behind the portieres. The Boss 
must keep his door fast — we'll caution him. 
Poll. . . . Now that biggest crack in the dining- 
room right over the side-board — we can't move 
any of the pictures because they are all arranged now 
to hide broken places in the plastering or rain-stains 
— poor Boss — it'll have to be his beloved hunting- 
scene from his room — it is large and — lovely." 
So again their father's room was robbed. "The 
Boss is almost * Peter ' incarnate, he's been robbed 
so much to *pay Paul,'" laughed Pat. "O — hi 
IVe such an idea 1 " She ran up stairs and came 
back with her arms full of shining brocade '. — blue* 
bird blue with long feathers of gold and silver and 
copper waving over it. " We'll make a lot of sofa 
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pillows out of this — ' so useful * — I didn't know 
how true Dent was speaking ! — to cover up the 
frayed sofas in the parlor." 

" Oh, Pat ! That lovely dress ! " 

"There won't be any dances to wear it to, and 
I'd tear up my wedding dress — if I had one — to 
make Cherokee look better," 

So Dent's prophecy came true. The frazzled 
sofas were enriched and made things of exquisite 
luxury by the heaps of blue brocade cushions thrown 
over them. And again a wild dance was executed to 
celebrate the transformation of the old parlor of 
Cherokee. 

"Just like a dowdy woman in a fine new dress!" 

" Like me when I went to the Prince's ball ! , . . 
Say what you will, it's a great old place yet, and still 
looks worthy the old name of Poindexter." 

Polly bobbed her short black curls, emphatically 
agreeing. 

"Even Mrs. Dent would say so — if she didn't 
prowl." 

" But she would ; you couldn't keep her from see- 
ing everything. You don't know Mrs. Melo- 
dia Dent. There's only one thing that grieves me, 
Poll, this taking all your clothes and having you stay 
invisible." 

"I don't mind it one bit! I really like it I 
wouldn't have had any fun with just you two ; you'd 
be all the time thinking you had to do the polite thing 
and invite me to tag along. I'd be awfully in die 
way." 
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This Pat guiltily admitted was true. 

" Now I must rehearse Martha in her part. I 
remember David was always saying that what he 
most wished to see in the South was one of the 
typical old Mammies : the kind he had so often read 
about. He longed to hear her call her young mis- 
tress by some of the old quaint terms he had always 
admired in fiction. Now Marthy's got to play old 
Mammy." 

" She's done nothing htii work in the fields all her 
life." 

" As I said before she looks the part, and that's 
half of any role. I can teach her the 'lines,' I'm 
confident, and the ' business.' She has the costume 
— a new blue checked gingham and aprons; I'm 
going to get her the head-handkerchief, myself." 

Martha came in, fat, chocolate-colored, genial- 
faced. She tremendously admired the Cherokee 
young ladies, and was willing to do anything they re- 
quired of her. 

"Now, Marthy, you're going to stay up at the 
house all the time our guest is here — he's a real 
Yankee, Marthy; one of the kind whose ancestors 
bled to set you free. He wants to meet some real, 
old-time family servants, so, Marthy, you're to pre- 
tend that you belonged to us always — can you re- 
member that?" 

"Yas'm — cert'ny — Huh — hu! I mos' has, any- 
how; I cert'ny has! " 

" And that you used to be my Mammy, who 
nursed me when I was a baby — can you remember 
that?" 
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" Yas'm ; I cert'ny knowed you when you wuz a 
leede baby in long cloves, Miss Pattee. I 'members 
jes how you looked — wid yo' mop o' mos' red hair 

— huh — hu — I cert'ny does I " 

"You do? Oh, good! The very thing! But 
you must pretend you nursed me — were my foster- 
mother; that you were just like my own; that you 
always stayed right with me, — can you recoUect 
that?" 

*' Yas'm — I cert'ny kin. Ef de gent'man axes mc 
I'll say so." 

"That's it — but you mustn't call me ^Miss Pat- 
tee ' ; you must call me * Honey ' and * baby-child.' 
Can you remember to do that ? " 

''Baby — chile/ Huh— hu— hul" A great 
chuckle of deep-chested laughter, and the fat old 
shoulders bent over the great bust. "Yas'm — I 
cert'ny kin recommember dat! " 

" Say it, then. Mammy — * Baby-child.' " 

" Baby-chile — Baby-chile. ... I gotta call you 
dat ever' time I a'dresses you? " 

" Before the gentleman — yes; every time! And 
look, Martha — er — Mammy, — I've got to get 
used to my new way of addressing you, too. When- 
ever you come into the presence of this young man 

— to pass lemonade, or anything like that, — you 
must bow like this." Pat made a deep genuflection 
after the manner of the old-fashioned curtsey. 

"Huh — hu — hu!" another gurgle of laughter 
soft and ripe as the cooing of a dove. " I gotta 
squat like dat?" 
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*' Yes — all the oM-time quality servants did it. 
Let me see you now — how you can do it Now 
pretend Polly is the gentleman standing there and 
you have come in to hand some ice-water. Now — 
*Mr. Chesterford, this is my dear old Mammy. 
Mammy, this is one of my friends from New York,' 
now — now — Oh, good I good! First class; you 
look — er — lovely doing it! Try it again." 

"Huh — hu — hu! Wouldn't dem niggers 
down in de quarters die a4aughin' ter see rae duckin' 
lak dat 1 " 

** You do it wonderfully. . . . Now wc must 
practice it every little while, so as to have it down 
fine. I'm going to give you something splendid if 
you get along all right. . . . You'll stay in the 
kitchen and help with the meals, and only occasion- 
ally come in and do little things in the house. Now 
I'm going to take Ike and drill him. We'll have 
him serve a meal or two. You bring up plenty of 
fresh aprons." 

" Yas'm, I'll come wid all de prespcrations — 
BABY-CHILEl Huh— hu— hul" The lus- 
cious laugh rose to a full crescendo. 

"You're the next best thing to a real Mammy. 
You're a natural Next-Bester, Marthy." 

Then came Ike's turn, and the tall, green, good- 
natured negro boy was carefully rehearsed in the 
serving of a course dinner in a dining room that had 
been famous more than half a century before for its 
rare elegance of service. 



XI 

Thursday came — the thrilling day of David 
Chesterford's expected arrival, and all at once a new 
and appalling problem presented itself to Patricia 
Poindexter, lost sight of in the business of solving 
all the other problems she had been obliged to face 
during the last few days. Pat and Polly frequendy 
walked the couple of miles between their plantation 
and the town of Chinquapin, the only means of 
transportation being that same ramshackle buggy 
and one of the farm mules. Polly and Pat in this 
incongruous equipage made a quaintly delightful 
picture, but the idea of offering such a mode of trans- 
port to a rising young novelist from New York was 
impossible to the mind of Patricia Poindexter. 
David was to arrive in Chinquapin on the two-five 
train in the afternoon. Now, five minutes after two 
on a mid- July afternoon in South Mississippi is no 
time to take a two mile walk along a highway, 
even for a young man and a maid deeply interested 
in one another. Pat almost developed a little tri- 
angle of lines between her arched brows working her 
ingenuity on this question. Finally desperation won 
over delicacy. 

^^I'm just going to ask Mrs. Billingsby to lend 

X84 
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tne her automobile. It's no time to be squeamish." 
Pat flew to the telephone, and called up her wealthy 
friend. She told her straight out that she was ex- 
pecting a visit from a friend she had made during 
her stay in New York and with bare effrontery asked 
the loan of Mrs. Billingsby's car and chauffeur for 
half an hour. Mrs. Billtngsby immediately was all 
interest and enthusiasm. She really felt quite hon- 
ored to be asked a favor by one of the aristocratic 
old Poindexters. 

" Why sure, dearie, I'll be only too glad — a 
iroung gentleman friend? Isn't that just 1-o-v-e-l-yt 
Keep it as long as you want and take your friend 
ridin' and show him the town; be sure and ride btm 
by our place. . . . I'll send Willis in plenty of time 
— so glad you thought of askin' me." 

So at one-forty-five, as fresh as an old-fashioned 
Cape Jessamine, — which fashionable folk call the 
"Gardenia," — Pat, dressed in Polly's crisp nain- 
sook, sat back in Mrs. Billingsby's elegant seven-pas- 
lenger, drawn up into the shade of the water-oaks 
near the station, awaiting the train. David, ar^ 
riving on it, and spying her before she had gotten 
out of the automobile,' felt a slight sinking of the 
spirit, observing her in her luxury, for he was spend- 
ing every cent he possessed to make this trip. 

She sprang out and came hurrying to meet him, 
and not even the newly stirred sense of differ- 
ence in their financial conditions could quite dampen 
his rush of pleasure at seeing her again. 

"How do you dol" She was cordiality itself. 
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" I can hardly believe it I — You — in Chin- 
quapin!" 

''And I have to pinch myself to realize I am 
actually here — in the South — in the very heart of 
it ; in your home-town — almost at Cherokee, that 
Paradise on earth, upon whose charms my fancy has 
been fed all my life. Great little town you have 
here — typical 1 Comes up to my ideal quite won- 
derfully. Seems as if I had known it always. So 
good of you to let me come." 

" Why — I'd have been hurt to death if you had 
not come: So near, and slight — us I I hope you 
got lots of ' color ' in New Orleans. . . . My car is 
this way." 

They were both slightly nervous, but their faces 
were radiant as they sat with them turned towards 
each other as they talked. 

'' I think Dent was rather put out that I should 
be the first one to come to see you; Aunt Melody 
thought it the wildest piece of absurdity she had ever 
known me to be guilty of." 

*' The deepest of all your spots." 

'' The most oS-colored, and they couldn^t imagine 
where I had gotten hold of enough money to make 
the trip. I think they feared I had found somebody 
foolish enough to lend it to me." 

Pat was thoroughly amused, and David laughed 
freely. 

'' I am sorry the Boss — couldn't come with me 
— he was — busy." 

The truth was, Pat had not told her father about 
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the borrowing of the automobile and she feared he 
would not approve, so she had slipped away while 
he was shaving. 

"Where's your sister — Polly? Ihad an idea 
you two were inseparable." 

"We are — generally, but — I'm so sorry; 
Polly's going to miss seeing you. She is away from 
home ; gone on a little visit ; she is in — in — Louis- 
ville." 

David turned a face frankly disappointed upon 
the little liar. 

" Now, that is too bad — it really is ! You see — 
I presumed still further upon the reputation of your 
place, and Dick is coming up on the next train — ■ 
Dick Wynn; train gets here about six, doesn't it?" 

"Dick Wynn! Coming up to Cherokee I" 

*' I didn't think to write you that Dick was with 
me in New Orleans. Dick does anything he fancies, 
you know. He took a fancy to come South with me 
— and the minute before our train was to leave for 
Chinquapin he took another fancy — for some of 
those white suits the New Orleans men all favor, to 
wear up here at your place — I think he is intend- 
ing getting a fresh one for every hour. I had writ- 
ten you I was coming on this train, so I came on, 
leaving him to follow on the next." 

But the dawning realization of what Polly was 
going to miss dulled Pat's interest in Dick's white 
suits. 

" Dick Wynn I Oh — how sorry I am that Polly 
is — going to miss meeting Dick I I can't say how 
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sorry — if I'd only dreamed — Fd have — made 
some other arrangement — I mean Fd have had 
Polly at home. Fd dearly love to have her meet 
Dick. • . . She*d have gotten so much out of this ! " 

She was so clearly distressed — her eyes were so 
clouded under the drooping brim of the big white 
hat — that David felt he had been guilty of no end of 
a mistake, somehow. 

" Fm awfully sorry; if Fd once imagined — I 
know it's going to be a sad disappointment to Wynn; 
he has set his heart on knowing Polly — ever since 
that day with your locket, you know ; I shouldn't be 
surprised if he went scurrying off to Louisville, did 
you say? to find her." 

*' Oh — he couldn't — What would — my rela- 
tives there think — you see ? " 

Robert Lee in his one cream linen suit, fresh as 
Pat's washing and Polly's ironing could make it, 
with his own royal air of cordiality came running 
down the steps to greet his guest. He made no 
show of surprise when his daughter and David 
alighted from Mrs. Billingsby's automobile. While 
David Chesterford was exclaiming to Robert Lee, — 

'' Great old place ! Fve heard of it since I was 
a child, but I must say the half had not been told I" 
Pat was murmuring to the chauffeur, — 

*' Yes, that's all, Willis; thank you, and thank Mrs. 
Billingsby for me; it was so kind of her." Then 
the car drove away. 

'^ Can't we sit out here for a while? It is so de- 
lightfully cool and shady. What grand trees I No 
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wonder Miss Poindexter wanted to get back home." 
David took one of the big rocking chairs. 

" By all means," gracefully responded the Boss. 
'* I sit here myself most of the time." 

Pat Buttered inside for a moment. Her pleasure 
in having David at Cherokee was half swallowed 
up in her regret for poor Polly's loss. As she re- 
moved her hat in the hall she was wondering how 
she was going to explain the disappearance of the 
automobile, and the question of how to get Dick 
Wynn out that afternoon had begun to confront her. 
She might find a street auto, but how explain the 
non-use of their own — supposedly their own ? She 
returned to the front gallery, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards, according to a prearrangement, 
Martha made her first appearance. She wore her 
checked gingham, her whitest apron, and the new 
bandanna that Pat had selected wound artistically 
about her head. Her appearance was beyond re- 
proach. In her hands she bore a heavy antique 
silver salver on which glittered the handsomest of 
the famous Poindexter cut-glass pitchers, deliciously 
frosted just now .from the iced drink it held. Be- 
side it sat several rare old tumblers that matched — 
tumblers so famous for their cutting and their history- 
that they had figured in more than one magazine 
article on the relics of ante-bellum splendor still 
extant in the South. Martha came softly padding 
out, the weight and responsibility of her carefully 
studied role bearing heavily upon her mind. As she 
stepped forth upon the green and shadowy stage of 
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the front gallery she looked at Pat, as she tried 
faithfully to recall all the details of the forthcoming 
scene. 

*' Heah's some nice col' limolade I fetch out to 
yer — *' then her * lines * left her — an accident that 
has happened to many a better actress than Martha. 
Habit overcame new instruction. " Miss Patt — " 
then guiltily she checked herself. She choked bade 
the forbidden appellation — groped about for the 
new title on which she had been so carefully drilled 
Pat covered the threatened faux pas; she rose and 
running across the gallery put her arm up about the 
shoulder of the fat, black figure quaking with stage 
fright 

'' This is one of the friends I made up North last 
Winter — MAMMY I " as she hugged the supposi- 
titious old nurse close to her Pat nipped the black arm 
next hers. The ice clattered in the pitcher. 

"Am dat so — BABY-CHILE?" 

Pat breathed a deep sigh of relief. " Mammy " 
had regained her composure; she had recalled her 
new name for Miss Pattee. David smiled with sat- 
isfaction. 

" Baby-child! Now isn*t that quaint and delight- 
ful ? Isn^t it just as I have always thought it would 
be ? Yes — I met your * baby-child ' last Spring in 
New York, Mammy, and she told me about you." 

Suddenly Martha recalled another important fea- 
ture of her part. She ducked to the floor in a heavy 
reproduction of the graceful curtsey of the old-time 
slave. Then fright, nervousness, and excitement 
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got the best of her. She lost her head, and probably 
feeling that if one curtsey was proper more and yet 
more curtseys would be more proper she began duck- 
ing up and down — up and down — up and down, in 
a series of genuflections that sent Pat red as a be- 
gonia. She cleared her throat — then cleared it 
again and louder. But the lesson once remembered 
was not to be slighted, and the bobbing continued. 
The effect was absurd. Pat felt her head begin to 
whirl, her cheeks burned fiercely. Then with an ap- 
pearance of the utmost insouciance she took up one 
of the priceless old tumblers. and lifting it almost to 
her lips deliberately dropped it to the floor, smash- 
ing it into half a dozen pieces. 

"There — mine slipped, Mammy!" she laughed 
nonchalantly. " You'll have to fill me another glass 
of lemonade ; and — bring a broom and sweep away 
these pieces." Martha stood still as a black 
statue, staring with wide mouth and bulging eyes. 
She knew that nobody had ever been allowed 
even to wash those rare old glasses except 
the Poindexter young ladies themselves. " We may 
decide to go barefoot, and you know glass is bad in 
the feet," continued Patricia, as gayly as if it had 
been a discarded peanut-butter glass she had broken. 

" Yas'm — honey-bug." And Martha finally 
waddled o9 to find a broom. 

'*' Honey-bug r That's just delicious," com- 
mented David to Mr. Poindexter as Pat, finding a 
pretext, followed Martha inside the house. Be- 
hind the brown portieres, her eye applied to a small 
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rent she had discovered) was PoUy. She grasped 
Pat by both hands. 

"O — h — he's just g-r-a-n-dl" came in a long, 
ecstatic whisper from the curly-headed little exile. 

" He is — but Fm simply wretched over you, 
Polly — There's another one coming — Dick Wynn 
— he wanted to meet you — oh — darling! " Pat 
grasped her little sister to her in a tumult of regret 
Then more logically she explained. ^'And besides 
I'm worried to death about the automobile — how 
I'm going to explain its disappearance — they say 
wealth brings cares, but I'm sure pretended wealth 
brings more." 

Before Polly could get breath enough to help 
frame up a fictitious story about the automobile, and 
to declare that it did not matter one bit about her 
missing the awfully nice and perfectly splendid look- 
ing young millionaire who Pat believed had come 
South just to meet her, the telephone bell rang, and 
Pat hurried to it. It was Mrs. Billingsby's voice 
full of distress which spoke. 

*' Pat, dearie, I'm so put out I Willis told me you 
had another young gentleman friend coming this 
afternoon — isn't that lovely f — one apiece for you 
girls — and I had thou^t I'd send the car back for 
you to go and meet him, too, but as I drove down 
to get me an ice-cream soda that careless Willis ran 
me into the cut opposite Dyke's drug store and we 
had to send for the trouble car to get us out My 
machine is up in the garage now to be repaired *— I 
am so sorry ! " 
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A wave of relief swifdy swept over Pat's 
vexed spirit. When she came bade to the front 
gallery she was hoping her face looked properly 
annoyed. 

"What do you think that careless Willis has 
done ? " She addressed her father, turning her face 
so as to give him a warning wink. "Ran the car 
into that cut at the side of the drug store and has 
had to take it to the garage — and Mr. Wynn com- 
ing this afternoon I " 

"Now don't mind Dick; he's great on walking. 
I'll go in for him." 

" You don't think he'll mind? We have an old- 
fashioned buggy — but they seem so antiquated 
these days. Polly and I walk it frequently — from 
choke. We are fond of walking, ourselves. I'll 
go in with you if — if — you would like. It will be 
cooler at that time." 

" I can't think of anything finer." 

Later when the Boss had taken David up to his 
room and remained for certain masculine functions 
of hospitality Pat rushed to the rear regions. 

"It's all going famously — we covered your little 
mistake, Mar — Mammy/ You'll do better next 
time. Broke one of the Lee tumblers, Poll, but 
what's a lumber beside the Poindexter reputation?" 
Polly was tr^ng to look only sympathetic interest 
in her sister, and unconcern about herself. Pat 
took a last look at the chicken all ready for its final 
dip into boiling fat ~~ Polly could fry chicken — no 
doubt about that I At the mayonnaise for the salad 
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in the refrigerator; at the squares of cake frosted 
until they were like blocks of snow; at the custard 

— golden and smooth as the cups of daffodils — 
waiting to be frozen — oh, it was surely going off 
well — and the way the Boss was doing his part was 
wonderful ! 

As far as personal pleasure was concerned there 
was more to be gotten out of the intimate walk side 
by side down the walk hedged with its tangle of 
Cherokee rose-vines and along the shadowy road's 
edge that . afternoon than Pat and David could 
have found in being rushed to town in Mrs. 
Billingsby's big automobile. David was free in say- 
ing so. He said to him it seemed ideal — the mock- 
ing birds singing over the arabesqued path; the 
hundreds of saucer-like roses, each full of its deli- 
cious, unusual perfume; the peaceful quiet; the 
friendly country folk they passed — and — he did not 
add aloud — Pat's vivid little self walking beside 
him. David said it was the happiest walk of his 
life — and Pat believed him and left domestic cares 
behind her. There was so much to talk about; New 
York friends to ask after; Mrs. Melodia and Dent 

— a little about Dent. 

'*You know, I can't get straight about you 
two," David said, turning keenly upon Pat, her face 
in the shadow of Polly's last summer's leghorn. " I 
know my big brother had made up his mind that you 
were the one woman for him. You have really 
turned him down? " 

*' Do I wear any symbol of bondage? " She held 
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out her hand on which sparkled only her own heir- 
looms. 

' David took tt and examined it with an unconcealed 
relief. 

Dick arrived, fresh, enthusiastic, overjoyed to be 
there. He shook Pat's hands — both of them — 
vigorously, slapped David upon the shoulder, then 
looked about. 

" Pol — er — your sister didn't come in with 
you ? " It was quite plain who he was most desirous 
of seeing, and that he felt the fact that a trio is 
as awkward an outfit for human pleasure as a yoke 
and a half of oxen would be for drawing a wagon 
out of the woods. 

" It's simply too bad, Dick." Like everybody else 
Pat had dropped all formal preliminaries before 
young Wynn's first name. " I was telling Mr. Ches- 
terford — Polly's away in Denver." 

" I thought you said Louisville? " 

"Denver — 'you misunderstood. We have rela- 
tives in Colorado — Cousin Althea, you remember? 
Wc talked of her to you once. If I'd only known 
you were coming I'd have had her here; it would 
have been perfectly lovely for Polly, and I am miser- 
able over her missing you." Dick's face fell. You 
know, yourself, if you are young, , a week-end in 
the country with only a pair of — well other young 
people clearly interested in each other and getting 
more and more so every hour, would open a dull 
vista to you. 

" We'll try and make it up to you, old boy," 
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promised David, plainly feeling responsible for this 
situation. " Or would you rather run back to New 
Orleans and wait for me there ? '* 

'' No, I shouldn't; you shan't dump me. He 
dragged me through the dust of ages, Miss Patricia; 
I had to look at every rusty old balcony in that jab- 
bery old city." 

Dick enjoyed the walk too, with his bulging bag 
across a pole borne by two negro bo]rs — favorite 
Chinquapin delivery style. Dick said everything 
was " great fun," but anybody could have seen that 
it would have been greater fun if he had had his own 
pairing mate beside him as he walked through that 
soft purpling evening light, cooing doves making the 
pine-scented stillness vaguely wistful with their lonely 
call — Cherokee roses like great moons seeming to 
light their way. . . . You may say what you like, a 
triangle is never a pretty human figure. This was 
certainly a time and a place for two and two to walk 
slowly and softly along together. Those luscious 
^olet shadows full of the coolness of water-waves 
seemed intuitively to suggest the getting more closely 
together of young things plunging into them. You 
would have wanted your own partner, where there 
was so much suggestive and latently passionate 
beauty; you, too, would have felt in the way as you 
noticed two other young profiles turned towards one 
another, and quite away from you. 

The Boss was standing in his best attitude wait- 
ing between two columns. Old " Uncle " Pilgrim 
Lee, having caught wind of the visitors up at the " big 
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rase," stood bowing and scraping halfway to the 
*ound, at the foot of the front steps. 

** And who is this? " David asked, after Dick had 
:en presented and welcomed to Cherokee. "This 
d gentleman looks like a remnant of — other 
lys." 

" I is, young marster — I is. I wuz body sarvent 
r de Boss' pa — old Marster — when he went t' 
; war." 

David's face lifted with the pleasure of the artist 
mting color. He plied the old man with questions, 
ishing to hear him talk. The Boss made himself 
tarming to Dick. A little later when the guests 
id gone up to change for dinner Pat again rushed 
• die rear. 

" Did you get a look at Dick, Poll? " 

" Oh — Pat 1 Ain't he the best looking thing you 
'er saw ? " breathed the younger Miss Poindexter, 
ith a sort of Peri-shut-from-the-gates-of-Paradise 

gh. 

"Dick's a prince, Polly I Oh, this is too hard I 
ouldn't you — couldn't you — come home, dear? 
[1 telegraph for you." 

" N — o ; we wouldn't have enou^ dresses ; 
}u've already mussed my white one; besides, I 
luldn't get back from Denver so quickly, and 
unt Marthy couldn't manage all this cooking by 
irself. . . . It's out of the question." 

"It's a horrible sacrifice," Pat almost sobbed. 
You're the best girl in the world to be willing to be 
le, and if I don't make this up to you tome day — 
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you'll see. You shall meet Dick sometime — I'm 
going to promise him so." 

Then Pat hurried up the back stairs to the remote 
room on the ell and put on the pale violet organdy, 
looking as crisply fresh as lilacs in Spring when she 
had crossed its frilly fichu over her bosom and tied 
the ends in a bow at the back of the waist. It set 
off her velvety eyes and lustrous hair to perfection. 
Dick came down in one of the new white suits, but 
David had stuck to his old-time Tuxedo. 

" Don't he look dandy in it?" David turned his 
friend about for her inspection. 

'* I tried to make the old chap use one of them, 
himself — " said Dick. " I laid in such a stock — 
but he's so — squeamish." ' 

** I'd rather be the crow in my own crow feathers 
than play the parrot in borrowed plumage, Dicky- 
boy." 

Pat winced ; tomorrow evening she would play the 
bird of Paradise in Polly's pretty pink plumes. 

The dinner bell sounded ; its silvery announcement 
was a remnant of old customs. Robert Lee came in 
and bowed all round, designating with a graceful 
movement of his hand that Dick was to lead in Pat, 
and slipping his own fresh, light-clad arm through 
David's, with one of those stately, yet intimate 
movements that made the Boss's manners so irresist- 
ible. So they passed down the hall — turning be- 
fore they reached those " rich," dividing portieres 
into the door of the dining-room ; the celebrated din- 
ing-room of old Cherokee — vast as a bani^uet hall, 
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its white walls — the cracks and broken places hid- 
den by borrowed pictures — and cornices wonderful 
as carvings of old ivory; its massive side-boards, and 
its center board set out with the wonderful old Poin- 
dexter china and plate. Yes, there was plenty of 
grandeur left in the old place yet, when it put its 
best foot foremost, and all Its broken joints were 
carefully hid. 

Pat took her seat at the head of the table, a glow 
of justifiable pride lighting her face. She was 
blissfully unaware that a near-tragedy was taking 
place in the regions behind the scenes, and that the 
Boss who had happened out just before dinner had 
witnessed the first act and then had been compelled 
to leave before getting an inkling of how the problem 
in the play was to be worked out. 

Ike, who had been carefully rehearsed in the serv- 
ing of this, his first meal, had been provided with 
one of the Boss's partially worn white shirts in which 
to wait on the table. In his zeal to keep it fresh the 
boy had hung it over the picket fence that separated 
the back yard from the garden, and a mild-eyed 
heifer, grazing about, had spied it there. Inno- 
cendy mistaking it for some wonderful new species 
of clover-blossom, she was patiendy and consistently 
chewing it into shreds when Ike, at the last moment, 
had rushed out to don his official insignia. At this 
moment Martha had rung the bell, the Boss had 
been compelled to hurry to the front and was still 
in the dark as to how the dilemma had been met. A 
moment after Pat had taken her seat and the guests 
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were pleasantly opening up conversation Ike ap- 
peared at the rear door of the dining-room bearing 
the soup tureen. The Boss, in the light of recent 
happenings, gave him one swift searching glance, 
then an odd gurgling sound rose from behind hb 
muffling napkin, a procedure so out of keeping with 
his usual manners that Pat shot one glance at her 
father's writhing face and turned a humiliated red 
Then her eyes traveled towards the black figure 
bearing aloft the great silver tureen. Tragedy had 
changed to farce if costuming was any indication. 
In his shirtless condition, the necessity of going ina- 
mediately to his post staring him in the face, the 
young negro had seized upon Aunt Marthy*s 
" other " white shirtwaist, and now from between 
the open fronts of the small duck jacket Pat had 
borrowed from Sol Burt, the soda jerker, for Ike 
to wear, peeped the wide sailor collar and the tucked 
and fluted fronts of the stout woman's blouse. Only 
a shame and consternation like that the elder Miss 
Poindexter at that moment endured could have sup- 
pressed the tickle that that incongruous effect at any 
other time would have given her. 

Ike had caught the Boss's stifled explosion, and if 
that tureen had been a loaded bomb he could not 
have set it down with more terror or fled any more 
precipitately from the room. 

'' Gentlemen," the Boss had gotten inmiediate 
possession of himself, ^'you really must excuse 
me. You know our guests are generally Southern 
folk, and — you may not know it — but you people 
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)ur negroes know as ' yankees ' are objects 

t wonder to them. . . . You didn't see that 

ce, did you? " 

s neatly done, and the explanation aroused a 

d piquant amusement in their guests, and 

ave a fresh zest to the opening of the meal. 

:he soup-plates of delicious tomato bisque 

}e passed from hand to hand down the table, 

iie time the diners were ready to have them 

d, Ike reappeared, his deficiency remedied by 

Robert Lee^s best shirts, supplied, that gentle- 

ew, by his younger daughter. 

w wouldn't epicurean New York open its 

yts at this chicken, Dick? Their much ad- 

I * Fried Chicken — old Southern Style ' 

take wings and fly away ashamed of itself, 

eside this, the real article." 

ybody would know this was prepared by one 

Famous old-time colored cooks," Dick enthu- 

ily lauded, as he accepted a second piece of 

and another wing on his plate. 

dryly smiled. A mental picture of Polly's 

rheeks pinkening over the browning of those 

3le pieces of fowl had risen before her. 

d these rolls, boy I Can't you just see the 

old iingers that worked them to this flaky 

ion?" 

^at's own white hands had worked and re- 

I these same rolls to their flaky toothsomeness 

ung lady smiled with still more cryptic enjoy- 
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** Yes — anybody would know these were not of 
the Domestic Science variety 1 " slyly twitted David, 
glancing towards Pat. 

^^ In the name of the cook who made them I thank 
you." Again smiled the wily Patricia. 

" Tell her for me that she may cook over ray 
range any day she wishes," laughed Dick. ' ^ 

" And if I owned a range — or a prospect of one 
in which to bake rolls — she'd be in danger of abduc- 
tion when I go back to New York." 

*' Maybe there are two of her," enigmatically 
hinted Pat. ** And you could have your rolls made | 
in your range, Mr. Chesterford, while Dick was 
having his chicken fried over his." 

The Boss gave his elder daughter a look of zesty 
appreciation; he had always enjoyed her gift of wit 

One of Dick Wynn's hobbies was sports. Robert 
Lee Poindexter was famous for his billiards; after 
dinner he and Dick played a succession of games on I 
the fine old table in the billiard room under the 
stairs, back of the library. Pat and David sat on 
an old iron settee out under one of the great trees 
in the yard, visibly touched by the spell of Southern 
moonlight scented with night-blooming jasmines 
and made musical with the songs of mocking birds. 
It was close upon midnight when they finally came 
strolling in. A movement of the little scarlet star 
that twinkled out of the gloom at the far end of the 
shadowy gallery proclaimed the waiting presence 
there of a judicious guardian. 

"A — h, Boss — up yet?" 
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" Yes. . . . Got enough of the extract of honey- 
suckle, you two? I recall the time when I used to 
come in from that same old bench with my cuffs and 
collar limp from that same old honeysuckle-scented 
dew. Come, Chesterford, have a last cigar. . . . 
Going up, honey ? Well — good night." Pat leaned 
orer the Boss's chair for her usual good-night kiss. 
David stood almost reverential before it. She gave 
him her hand with a little fluttering laugh, and then 
was gone. David sat down with his host — with her 
father/ — and lighted the excellent cigar that the 
master of old Cherokee handed him. They talked 
awhile irrelevantly, then they drifted to the topic 
of the Boss's elder daughter; it was as if both were 
waiting to begin on this precious subject. David 
told how popular the visitor from Dixie had been 
in New York, and then remarked almost tentatively, 
" Aunt Melody was terribly afraid Miss Poln- 
dexter might form — you understand — some sort 
of a not altogether advantageous — attachment 
while she was with her. She realized how your 
daughter had been reared — in such luxury and 
such — you know — such — " 

" Idleness," dryly finished Robert Lee. 
" Ease, I should say. ... I suppose Aunt Mel- 
ody was right; I hardly think you would ever con- 
sent to have Miss Poindexter marry any man who 
could not give her what she has been accustomed 
to." 

" I should certainly never give my consent to her 
becoming the wi£e of any one who would give her 
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Uss than she is accustomed to,** still more drj^y ac- 
ceded the Boss, chuckling to himself at his ambiguous 
meaning. Silence fell on the dew-drenched, honey- 
suckle-scented darkness of the old Cherokee gallery. 
The master of the mansion sat smiling^ his ironic 
smile — tickled at his own wit; the young novelist, 
with most of his fame yet in prospect and nearly all 
his first royalties eaten up by this trip South, sat 
pressing his lips together, the wine of hope spilling 
from his heart — pressed out by this longed-for visit 
to Cherokee. 

Pat went up to her room on the ell in the seventh 
heaven of happiness : 

*' Oh, Polly," she sighed when the light was out 
and the two lay tremulously hugging each other in 
the silver-blue moonlight, '' Fm so happy, honey I 
So happy — happy — HAPPY 1 " 

Half an hour later David came up to the front 
room which was usually Pat's and Polly's bed- 
chamber, and muttered to Dick, who had wakened at 
his friend's entrance, — 

** Boy, I'm seeing things as I never saw them be- 
fore. Rich as these Poindexters are — accus- 
tomed as she is to every luxury — living as she does 
here, almost a little princess — not turning her hand 
to do a thing — all these servants — this great man- 
sion — my Lord I Dick, to think I had ever imagined 
she could live in that shabby old New York flatl 
Fancy her having to do her own cooking! Fancy 
her having to go everywhere in street cars I It was 
all well enough when it was a whim — a play -* to 
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come and make tea an afternoon or two for two 
paupers — but to lire that kind of life — after Jthis I 
Old man, IVe a feeling that this visit has put a 
quietus on my hopes. / can'i ask Patricia Poindex- 
ter to be my wife now — and her father would never 
consent to it if I did — he almost told me so." 



"»»c« served ;i 

'^"id ske's tat.-n 
"ff snorter saveJ™' 
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During the supposed siesta hour that afternoon 
at, in a bungalow apron, slipped down the rear 
:airs to the kitchen below. She was to prepare the 
licken cutlets that were to form the main dish for 
inner that evening. Polly was really taking a nap 
-poor little exile I She looked like a lovely child 
iddled up in the old four-poster, her crest of short 
[ack curls tumbled over her pillow, a last surrepti- 
ous tear that she had been too sleepy to wipe away 
ing like a dew-drop on her flushed cheek. It had 
ven Pat's tender heart a sharp pang when she had 
Etected it there. 

Down in the kitchen the elder Miss Poindexter 
as now deep in the mysteries of the cutlet mixture 
- her round arms bare to the shoulder — while 
lartha sleepily rocked in the big kitchen chair, 
iguely watching '* the smart little critter " and 
ondering how she could remember all the ingredi- 
its she was so dexterously mixing. Suddenly the 
lund of stealthy footsteps along the kitchen gallery 
,ught Pat's quickened sense of hearing. 

'* Marthy — here 1 Somebody's coming ; take 
is bowl quickly, and pretend you are making these 
itlets — quick I " With a rush Pat fled to the wide 
>en door, and Battened herself against the wall 
thind it, just as the figure of David Chesterford 
ipeared in its open space. He had a little book 
id a pencil in his hand — Pat saw them through 
e crack between the hinges. 

"A — h. Mammy — at your post, I see. You 
e a wonder of a cook. I never tasted such dishea 
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as you prepare, and all according to the inherited 
recipes of your former old mistresses, I suppose? I 
want to get your recipe for rolls, please. You see, 
I write stories, and it's well to have all kinds of cor- 
rect data — it may give local color sometime — some- 
where in my new book, maybe." 

Behind the door Pat, in spite of her hot and cold 
rushes of fear, almost giggled aloud. 

** Now — just how do you begin a — a — what 
do you call it? " 

"Batch o' rolls?" 

*'Yes — 'batch'; that's a good word — 
* batch,' " he mused as he wrote it down. " I sup- 
pose your young ladies never put their dainty feet 
in your kitchen? " 

" No Sahf '' Martha answered with energy. 
** My fo'ks is quality white fo'ks, an' quality fo'ks 
nebber knows nuffin' 'bout cookin' — no Sahl Dcy 
cert'ny does not I Dey leabes all dat to us niggers." 

*' That's what I thought. That's the Southern 
way of looking at domestic things." 

" My young ladies wouldn't look at domestic fings 
at all. Domestic/ My fo'kes wouldn't wear do- 
mestic undercloves. Dey wears linen an' nainsook — 
an' — an' — " Pat put her hands over her cars. 
Marthy was carrying her role too far! Of course 
she had never heard the word '' domestic " applied 
to anything except the bleached muslin from which 
ordinary lingerie is made. 

" I am sure of that I " smiled Darid — at least 
Pat was sure he smiled from his tone. *^ Now about 
the rolls. You begin by — ^' 
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There followed a puzzled silence, then the make- 
bdief cook answered slowly, 

"Say, Mr. Chcstfull, I tell yoa what I'll do: I 
ain't no hand to talk cookin' ; I'll get Miss Pat — er 
— my baby-chile to write hit down; I'll let her watch 
me make a batch o' rolls, an' she can set hit down as 
I does hit. I can't make rolls by a prescription — " 

David broke into a laugh. He wrote something 
down in his little book, and then turned. 

'*A11 ri^t, Mammy, that'll do. I have some ex- 
cellent copy here, anyway — thank you." He 
slipped the old brown woman a rather big coin, and 
turning, went sofdy back through the open door and 
up the kitchen gallery. Pat drew a long, deep 
breath, and came out from her hiding place. 

"You're a trump. Aunt Marthy, only that — 
about ' — our — underclothes was a little — raw." 

"Dat Mr. Chestfull is one fine young man — 
Miss Pattee; he cert'ney am — honey." 

An hour later Mrs. Billingsby rang up : 

"The car is all right, now, dearie. Wouldn't you 
like to take the young men for a nice, long drive ? 
Willis will be round with the car." 

So Ike was sent to summons the young men, and 
fresh and free — apparently — the three went for 
a long, pleasant ride over some of the lovely old 
roads about the country, the sense of the Poindex- 
ter luxury becoming more fixed in the mind of the 
struggling young novelist. 

As David, Dick, Patricia, and Mr. Poindexter sat 
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in a group on the front gallery that evening — die 
Boss entertaining his guests with some vivid remi- 
niscences of reconstruction days — performing a ^^ 
markable feat of memory, since the scenes he was 
describing must have occurred during his babyhood 
— a big automobile, bubbling over with laughter and 
song, came gliding up the drive. Another and still 
another followed. Young men leaped out, helping 
a gay flutter of laughing girls to alight. Pat sprang 
up, 

" Why — it's all the crowd I . . . Here's all of 
Chinquapin 1 " 

"Heigh-ho, Pat; we're all here — all the 
bunch 1" "You can't keep all the good things to 
yourself 1" merry voices answered. 

The girls and young men came trooping in. 
News of the interesting guests out at Cherokee had 
spread abroad, and Chinquapin, always on the alert 
to do its social duty, had arranged a surprise party 
for them. All the younger set had arrived, with 
orchestra, refreshments, and a marvelous store of 
bottled fun, ready to b^ uncorked at the slightest 
provocation, and determined to make the provoca- 
tion. Pat was thrown into a state of excited plea- 
sure; both David and Dick were delightful dancers 
and the great old hall of Cherokee — ^^ with the rugs 
thrown aside and wax liberally sprinkled on the bare 
floor — made a fairly good place for a small ball. 

"This is just dear of you I Hal, I know this 
originated in your mind, with Milly following up 
your idea. . . . Come right in and meet my guests 
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— all of you. Isn't it the greatest pity that Polly is 
away? yest I thought you knew; gone to Denver to 
visit Cousin Althea. . . . Come in — come in — 
here's the Boss — and this is Mr. Richard Wynn and 
Mr. David Chesterford of New York." 

The black and tan musicians were stationed near 
the back doors. Then the fun was loosened. Up • 
and down the wide, long hall — the " rich " brown 
portieres pushed back to each side — even out on to 
the galleries danced the happy couples, the strings of 
violins and guitars under those wonderfully musical, 
colored fingers filling the night with delicious allure- 
ment of sound. It was enchanting to dance down 
silvery spaces of moonlight, through violet blotches 
of shadow, a mocking-bird in a magnolia outside 
trying its best to out-sing the violin within. Dick in 
white flannels, and David in his Tuxedo, must take a 
turn with each pretty girl in fluttering organdy or 
filmy net. The soft sound of gliding feet, the echoes 
of music, laughter, and love-making filtered all 
through the old house, even to the far room on the 
ell upstairs; Pat felt sure it did, and the thought 
made a strong undercurrent of unhappiness below 
her joy. 

About midnight Dick, finding his collar wilted 
from his ceaseless dancing, slipped round the house, 
and having already discovered that back staircase, 
decided to take that private route to his room above 
for repairs. The dance was now at its height. 
The orchestra was playing a fascinating jazz in the 
hall below. There was no tight in die upper part of 
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the house. The hall above was the exact size of the 
one below> and it stretched wide and vacant now, 
the moonlight pouring in through the double doors 
up front. 

Dick came up the flight of rear stairs and stopped 
suddenly as he entered the hall by its back door; then 
he flattened himself in the shadow against the 
near-by wall. A queer sight had caught his eyes. 
In the front end of the hall a little figure with a 
dusky brush of hair about its elfin face — a wildly 
fantastic little figure in a light slip of a garment — 
was lightly and gayly performing an enchanting dance 
to the strains of the music below. She was not one of 
the crowd of visitors who had come out from town 

— Dick instantly was sure of that. No girl would 
have deliberately come to a party in a wisp of a gown 
such as she was wearing — and — yes — they were 

— her little feet were bare ! Dick flattened himself 
more securely and watched, growing more and more 
fascinated as the slender feet went gliding, bound- 
ing, leaping this way and that; the graceful arms 
like banners of mist weaving figures in the moonlight; 
the little body bending and swaying; the dusky curls 
bobbing and fluttering half over the lovely, brilliant 
little face. Truly, an odd, arresting sight to come 
upon in a remote and deserted spot of an old historic 
house! It became tantalizing to the young man 
with the more than imaginative fancy who had thus 
surprised it Who could the little nymph be, any- 
way? And why should she wear the face of the girl 
in Pat's old gold locket? — the " other " little Miss 
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indexter, the sight of whose pictured beauty had 
ed him South? — the tittle sister unfortunately 
w away in Denver? What strange spirit was 
1? Perhaps it was the airy ghost of some little 
icer of a day long past and gone — stolen back at 

magic call of the music to have a dance all to 
' own sweet little dead self up here in the hall 
ough which her living feet used joyously to skip 
1 run. The g^ost of one of pretty Polly's an- 
tresses, whose face and form nature had repro- 
:ed in her. Now, that was a tantalizing thought; 
; that drew the modem young man — not used to 
ch real romance — from his coign of conceal- 
nt. . . . He must investigate. He must make 
i adventure more his own while he had a 
nee. . . . He took a few cautious steps forward, 

when he was only halfway up the halt, keeping 
le to the wall as he was doing, the dancing little 
ire sighted him. 

Polly — for of course it was Polly herself — 
ed quite out of caution, tempted beyond resistance 
that music downstairs, dressed in her pink bunga- 
T apron, was having a dance all by her own 
le banished self in the deserted hall upstairs. 
; had danced almost into Dick Wynn's arms 
ore she saw him, and now she came to a precipi- 
e halt. 
Dark eyes stared at him — consternation made 

small face wild and terrified. Retreat seemed 
■ first thought — but as she made a dash to pass 
1 and rush towards the elt, he caught her, gra^Kd 
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a corner of that flying pink slip of a garment, and 
held it fast. 

" No you don't I . . . You don't make that kind 
of a get-away — not from me, little lady. ... I 
don't discover any little nymph, or ghost, or girl, 
dancing up here all by her lonesome without knowing 
why and offering my services. No, sir 1 Not Dick 
Wynn. . . . Now, see here, what are you doing up 
here all to yourself? Why don't you come down 
and dance with the rest of us — you can beat every 
girl down there all hollow. . . . O — h 1 is it that 
your — er — costume isn't — you know — quite the 
thing? Ah, maybe they picked you up on the way 
just as you were, and you realize it's only in the 
classic things that they do — er — aux naturel about 
the feet. ... So you're hiding up here by yourself 
— without anybody to dance with you. . . . Say, 
Miss Pat can fix you up in two minutes — she has 
oceans of dresses and you can wear her slippers — 
I'm sure you can ; you didn't want to bother her, did 
you? Please — please — I — I'd rather dance 
with you than any girl I ever saw — I would, really I 
You were the prettiest thing dancing there in the 
moonlight when I came up 1 " He had caught the 
startled, distressed Polly by the arm and was draw- 
ing her towards the front door into the full flood of 
the moonlight; he was determined to have a good 
look at her. 

She struggled in his grasp ; her shock of black curls 
flew like dark foam all about her piquant cream-and- 
roses face — some people thought Polly Poindcxter 
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the prettier of the two sisters, but that was a matter 
of taste, of course. At this minute Dick Wynn 
thought her the loveliest little bit of exotically colored 
femininity he had ever in his whole life seen, and he 
had known quite a bit of it — from the society to the 
chorus ranks. He had seen Patricia dancing in 
flesh-colored prgandy not ten minutes before, yet he 
decided in one second that this little gipsy in a short 
pink gingham apron was lovelier than even that ac- 
ceded beauty. 

" I say, I'm going down right now for Miss Pat — 
she doesn't know you're here — I know she doesn't 
She'll fix you up — though you couldn't be dressed 
any prettier to my thinking. . . . You stay 
here — " 

But Polly had caught desperately at the white 
flannel sleeve. 

"Oh, don't 1 You mustn't 1 I — I — didn't 
come with the crowd downstairs. I — I — live 
here. I'm — I'm — Polly Poindexter." 

" P-O-L-L-Y 1 You're — POLLY 1 " Dick's 
voice fairly whistled with astonishment. " But 
Polly's gone — has been gone — gone to Denver I 
They don't know down stairs that you — you've 
come home. ... I must run and tell Pat. I'll tell 
her to slip up here — oh, maybe your trunk hasn't 
come — you slipped in the back, because you saw the 
dance in progress, and didn't have your evening 
gown. I'll go send her up to you — I'm so glad 
you've come — if this isn't luck — " 

" No — no — you must not I You must not tell 
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them even that you saw me. . . . Please — please 
keep it a secret ! Pat would be so — upset. Youll 
keep it a secret with me ? " 

A secret shared with nobody but this divine litde 
creature could not but appeal to the young man in 
white flannels, to whom romance was not an every- 
day thing, even if he did have a wide association with 
beauty of every degree. He prickled all over with 
the warm and mysterious pleasure of it. 

'' Yes, I will ! I swear it ! We will keep it dark, 
you and I together — that we met up here — this 
way. . . . We will pretend we have never met when 
we are introduced — that will be wonderful 
fun. . . . Have you just come?" 

She shook her shock of curls. '^ I — I — have 
been here all the time." 

"Then why — I can't understand why you'd be 
at home, and yet stay away up here all alone. 
David told me, himself, that you were away. And 
you had to dance all by yourself up here — lonely 
to death, and me feeling frightfully de trop with Pat 
and Dave, and wanting like smoke to meet you; it 
would have been the heavenliest sort of an arrange- 
ment — oh, is she jealous of you? You're a lot 
the prettier! Was she afraid to have David tee 
you?" 

"Oh, no I No — indeed I That wasn't it" 
Every one of Polly's crisp curls shook a different way 
to express her denial, and her loyal extenuation of 
her sister's motives. " Not — at — all I " 

" Then why? I'll be-blamed if I can understand 
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why you'd be hidden off up here, and Chesterford 
and I told positively that you were away on a viMt — 
and you wanting to dance, and — miserably lonely, 
I'll wager. I feel frightfully about it — I do I I 
can't understand it, I say." 

'* I know you can't, and I can't — I really don't 
wish to explain it." 

"You didn't wish to meet David — that was it" 

"Oh, no — I wanted — I would have loved to 
have met him. . . ." 

" It's too baffling — I can't make it out." 

" I know you can't — and maybe you — never — 
will, but you mustn't ask — you must just keep my 
secret — you promised you would." 

Dick stared at her, so lovely in her evident dis- 
tress. Then a glimmer seemed to come to him. 
There was a look of wild, if lovely, disorder about 
her — all that mass of curling hair — that little pink 
slip of a garment. She did appear odd — unusual. 

"Oh, say!" Dick was a direct sort of a chap 
and under the prtck of an unusual excitement he 
suddenly blurted out the latest explanation that had 
popped into his mind. " Is it that you are a little 
— you know — mildly — ? " he tapped his fore- 
head with his forefinger, and looked with infinite pity 
at the litde dark g^rl. His meaning plunged at once 
into Polly's quick brain. He thought her slighdy 
demented, and the family, to conceal their misfor- 
tune, kept her hidden away up here in her rooms. 

Polly understood! Well, wouldn't this be the 
most plausible, the kindest, the most logical reason 
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for such a seemingly unreasonable procedure? 
What did it matter? so thought Polly in this second 

— what did anything else matter if their plan went 
right — if the old name of Poindexter was upheld? 
What did it matter just what this handsome, charm- 
ing young fellow thought about her? . . . She in- 
clined her dark head affirmatively. A look of posi- 
tive pain ran into the kindly, open face into which she 
was pathetically gazing. 

" A — h 1 That is it? ... I say, little girl, this 
is an awfully — er — raw thing, you know, to force 
you to admit. I ought to have known better." 

" Oh — it doesn't matter. I — I — am used to 
it, and I don't — so — much — mind." She sup- 
pressed a sob. 

" But you are not very bad — you know; you talk 
really quite rationally, and — you — you seem al- 
most like any other just — ordinary nice, sweet girl 

— by Jove 1 " 

'' I'm not always lil^e this, though, you know," 
Polly felt she was muddling her new part. She was 
appearing too rational. "Just — sometimes I'm 

— all right;! — I — feel quite myself to-night." 

'^ Oh, I say, this is the hardest thing I ever ran 
across. Can't something be done ? Have they con^ 
suited a specialist?" 

Polly nodded, feeling so genuinely sorry for her- 
self that tears sprang into her great black eyes. 
Dick's plastic face instantly showed an almost irre- 
sistible desire to take the poor unfortunate little 
figure to his breast and comfort it. He did hold 
out his arms. 
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" I'm just dying to dance with you — just one — 
please! " 

She, too, seemed to feel the temptation. He stole 
his arm about the little pink waist, just as if she were 
a normal young lady at a ball. The music came up 
with an irresistible caress, and they were two young 
things with dancing in their feet. Light as a flake 
of foam bearing a rose-petal with it they went float- 
ing oS down the bare, dim hall, forgetful of every- 
thing except their joy in the dance and each other. 
When the music stopped below they came to a 
breathless, laughing ha(t. jr 

"I knew it I" Dick breathed into the little rtlT- 
pling curls. " You dance like a — an — houri. 
You ought to dance a lot, it's^od for — for — the 
nerves. . . . Say, I have a date for this next dance 

— I can't break it — it's with Pat — " 
" And she might come up — " 

" I'm going to rush down by the rear stairs and 
keep it, then I'm coming back up here — you under- 
stand? and dance again with you. . . . You'll be 
here, promise mc. You know I promised you some- 
thing; you owe me that much. I'm coming back to 
have another dance with you. We'll have one more 

— er — jolly turn together." He peeped over the 
stair-rail. "I see your sister now — and old David 
excusing himself to go to his next partner — I'll 
have to fly — but I'll be back, Polly — dear/" 

He really didn't know he was going to say it, but 
she looked so tiny and forlorn to be leaving alone 
in that great dark hall, and she was only a little — 
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little — cr — lunatic after all I He ran out Ac rear 
door, and hurried down the back stairs. Polly 
peeping over the stair-rail saw him join Pat below 
and her two hands fluttered together, wildly pressing 
a pink spot just under her left breast — a spot that 
was madly fluttering. 

What an adventure! What a startling experi- 
ence! How brave he was — and determined — 
and sympathetic — and handsome — and how he 
could dance ! And how he said ** Polly — dear! " 
The recollection of his tone set her pulses quivering. 
He was coming back to have another dance with her; 
going to leave Milly Carruth and that beautiful vis- 
iting Miss Allswain, and all the rest of them to come 
up here and dance with a little self-confessed mild 
lunatic like her ! A '' patient *' in a pink slip — maybe 
he thought she had to wear garments like that. . . . 
She would show him she didn^t She would dress 
up — she would really like him to see how she 
looked in pretty clothes. But Pat was downstairs in 
her flesh-colored organdy; her rose taffeta had been 
torn to slithers at the Sphinx ball — she ran to her 
room and opened her trunk. There lay the fairy 
costume in which she had danced at the Red Cross 
pageant a year ago — all fluttery short, white tarlc- 
ton skirts, with a wreath of tiny white flowers for 
her head. Not a ball gown by any means — but 
wonderfully becoming, and quite consistent with the 
disordered fancy of mild insanity. In a jiffy the 
pink apron was dropped and Polly was in the short 
ballet-like skirts, hooking the bit of a bodice about 
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her slender body. She quiveringly drew on the 
white hose and slipped her feet into the white danc- 
ing flats ; then she pinned the little wreath over her 
black curls, and gave a preliminary pirouette that 
set her skirts whirling like a moon-flower in a storm. 
She blew out her yellow candle-flame, and went 
running like a little Pierrette to the trysting place 
near the head of the front stairs. 

" Since I am crazy I may as well have all the fun 
I can out of it," she sighed to herself, taking a really 
professional-looking leap, a whirl and a kick into 
the air — a kick that sent Dick Wynn, at that second 
stealing up the dim hall, backwards. The little 
foot had ended its maneuver straight against bis 
waist-line. 

" Here — I say — by Jove, that was neatly 
done t " He recovered his poise, and smothering 
his break of laughter stood ofl and surveyed the 
fluttering little fairy. " I say — but you look be- 
witching in that get-up I Do a bit of solo work for 
me — I know you can." He stood off, and Polly, 
trying to get all out of her madness that she could, 
executed the li^t, lovely dance she had originated 
for the Red Cross pageant last year. Dick was 
enchanted; her dainty figures were so pretty, and 
her self so lovely; moreover that blue-silver moon- 
light made such a becoming spot-light for her dance. 
Up and down, round and round she went, weaving 
her white arms, leaping now towards Dick, now 
away from him, her red mouth smiling, her lustrous 
eyes sending little sparkling challenges towards him 
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as she advanced, warmngs as she redred. The 
young fellow was fairly bewitched — and he had 
had fair young dancers make endeavors to bewitch 
him before this. 

** By Jove, you're wonderful! I never saw any- 
thing better — you could get into the Russian ballet 
— you could 1 You'd take old Broadway by storm, 
but of course a little girl like you wouldn't care to 
do that. Where did you get that — costume?" 

** It's the one I wear when I — you know I " She 
significantly touched her forehead. 

He nodded, brought suddenly to his senses. For 
a second he stood sobered beside the stair-rail, then 
he held out his hand : 

*'They are starting again — the music; let me 
have a dance with you in your pretty get-up ; I'm no 
dancing mate for such a premier — but I'd love it." 

They glided off together, a white rose petal 
carried along by a bit of surf — very much in accord, 
physically and spiritually. 

When the dance ended Dick carried her along 
until they were upon the upper Colonial balcony, 
and there they leaned against the rail of the balus- 
trade together. Dick snipped a little flower from 
her wreath and tenderly folded it inside his note- 
book. 

" Can't I see you once more before we go bade 
home?" 

She shook her head, though reluctantly. 

"Oh, no — it couldn't be. No — no — I'm 
sorry, but — " 
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" It's — damnably hard — that's what it is." He 
forgot himself in his rebellion against his fate. 

" Oh, they're breaking up; I must go; somebody 
might come up. Don't you hear them? They're 
saying good-by — and so must I." 

She held out a hand. He grasped it and put it 
to his lips. 

"Good night — Oh — Polly!" 

" Good — b-y-e I " she whispered with a gulp, and 
pulling herself away went flying through the front 
door, down the long, dim hall and disappeared into 
the far room in the ell. There was nothing left for 
Dick but to follow and slip down the back stairs — 
later miserably to appear in the hall downstairs 
where the merry leave-taking had begun. 



XIII 

Three hours later Dick came up from a pro- 
longed and furious orgie of smoking carried on out 
under the trees in the yard. He found David at 
the window wildly pufEng away at his beloved pipe. 

One look into the young fellow's disturbed face 
told the older young man that something imusual 
was wrong. 

**Well — what's up? You must have gotten 
hard hit this evening." 

Dick carefully bolted the door behind him, then 
came across the candle-lighted room with a step that 
was almost tragical — though its dramatic porten- 
tousness was real enough. 

** Dave — old man, my life is ruined I It was a 
mistake for both of us." 

** Why, boy, you sound as if — you were in ear- 
nest. What's up? Which one was it, and what's 
the difficulty? Is she already engaged? I never 
saw you so cut up." 

** I'm cut — to the soul, Dave I It's the most 
tragic — the most deucedly pathetic thing I ever en- 
countered; the most peculiar fate that ever met a 
man. I've promised not to let her sister or her 
father know that I've found it out, but I didn't 

224 
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say a word about not telling you — only you must 
swear you'll keep — our secret." 

" Man — have you lost your senses?" 

" No — it's she that has." 

'* You talk like a melodrama. What's stung you? 
Whose secret? Yours and whose? I'll keep it — 
I promise, though nobody has secrets these days — 
nobody cares." 

"These people do; they are still proud — proud 
as the devil; they still hide their family skeletons — 
th^y hide her! " 

" H-e-r! Who? " David asked a litde 
hoarsely. 

Dick disclosed his supposed discovery. 

" Is — that — true ? " David Chesterford ac- 
. cepted the story as a most plausible fact, and a rush 
of intense sympathy for die elder sister ran over 
him. 

" Poor Pat — to have a tragic thing like that in 
her life — poor, poor little Pat ! " 

" Poor PAT? Poor, poor little Polly, you ou^t 
to say. Think of it I As lovely as an angel — and 
she doesn't seem a bit more crazy than you or I. 
And she can dance — you ought to see her 1 Think 
of what she must suffer; — lonely — shut away 
from all pleasure in that far old room — away out 
on an ell, Dave. It may be padded, for all I know; 
she has spells, you see. . . . Oh, I tell you it's got 
me, old man. I don't see how I'm going to bear it. 
She's the only girl I've ever seen in all my life who 
would have been the girl for me. If it wasn't for 
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"You needn't be; I'm glad I've seen her. I'm 
glad I've danced with her. I'm glad I have her to 
remember." Dick wretchedly took out the little 
white flower and smoothed it as you do the one your 
dead love wore. " I may never have any of the real 
raptures of love, but I've held her in my arms and 
danced with her — once — twice." He put the 
little silken flower to his lips. Then out of his un- 
happiness grew a generous idea. " Say, Dave, 
there's no use for you and Pat to be separated, too; 
I've got plenty- — too much! Let me fix you up; 
come and stay in my house. What do I want with 
a house like mine anyway? Nobody but myself. 
Come, live with me and marry Pat." 

" Do you think I would 1 " Chesterf ord's pride 
rose hotly. *' Be a damned sponge I . . . Put that 
idea out of your mind right now, boy. It's great 
in you to ask it, but it would be mighty little in me 
to accept it." 

Having gotten no sleep to speak of, the two young 
men did not wake till noon on Saturday, which from 
an economic standpoint was an advantage to their 
hostess. Breakfast and lunch were combined in the ' 
piquant Spanish omelette, the crisp fried potatoes, 
the hot buttered biscuits, and the luscious lig marma- 
lade on the tray that Ike brou^t to their room at 
twelve o'clock. Dick fairly groaned under the in- 
fluence of these sense-soothers. 

" It's a blankety-blank bit of luck, Dave, old 
man," he said, as the last morsel of buttered biscuit 
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crowned with its crest of browny-coral jam disap- 
peared between his lips. '^ If our cases only were 
reversed, and your hopeless passion was being 
squandered on the — you know — little unfortu- 
nate." 

" Thank you, no : I prefer my own hopeless affair 
to being in love with — pardon me — a girl not in 
her right mind." 

** You needn't rub my raw spot. My little one 
is every bit as fascinating as her sister." 

" Don't act the fool, Dick; talking as if you were 
really in love with a crazy girl ; and for the sake of 
your people don't think of doing anjrthing rash." 

" I'm — not; I know it couldn't be." 

^' It certainly couldn't ! It wouldn't be legal, and 
her people could — and would — have it annulled 
on those grounds." 

The last wavering flicker of hope in Dick Wynn's 
young eyes went out, " I hadn't thought of that," 
he admitted with flat hopelessness. 

'* No, the only thing for us now, boy, is to get 
away as fast as we can. It will be like grinding salt 
into our cuts to stay on. • . . Let's leave tonight 
I have some letters on the tray — I'll pretend one 
of them is an imperative call back to New York I I 
can't stand this any longer." 

*' It's deuced hard, old man, but — yes, let's run; 
maybe it will be less hard to bear when weVe gotten 
down to the dull old earthy things of Gotham." 

The morning had given Pat unusual opportunity 
for culinary operations. Both g^rls in spite of al- 
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ost sleepless nights had gotten up early, and while 
e young men slept Pat had baked one of the de- 
:ious home-cured hams for which their neighbor, 
d Col. Lighter, was famous; Aunt Martha had 
:eled potatoes for a Dutch salad, and Folly had 
ade two of her rarely delectable lemon " custards " 
ith meringue an inch and a half thick and delicately 
owned over their tops. So the bulk of their din- 
:r for the evening was already prepared, and Pat, 
a white frock, waited, apparently fresh from a 
Tenoon of beauty sleep. The two guests came 
)wn strong in their determination to fly this earthly 
iradtse — their faces lengthened to fit the humor 
' their spirits. 

*' You look like an angel," sighed Dick, taking the 
liite, but really hard-working hand of the elder 
[iss Poindexter, " and here I am about to be ez- 
illed from heaven." 

" Unpleasant news in my mail this morning," ex- 
ained David, not daring to touch that toil-not- 
:ither-doth-she-spin-appearing hand. "Letter re- 
.Iting me home at once. Got to get away this 
'ening; train leaves at eight, does it not? We 
lall have to catch that one." 
*' N — o — t tonightf " Pat, taken unaware, 
ive a cry of remonstrance. Dick standing close to 
>avid raised his left toe and gave bis friend's right 
lin a slight kick of expostulation, but David had 
imed his face away from Paradise and would not 
ok back. 

*'Yes — I must go; it is business, and can't be 
It off." 
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'^ I am 80 sorry ! " came in a low voice from some- 
where deep down in Pat's slender throat. True 
she had been at her wit's end to get something espe- 
cially nice for Sunday dinner, but all her little do- 
mestic problems faded into insignificance now. She 
sat dazed for a second, and the young man beside 
her sat staring levelly out into the midsununer en- 
chantment spreading so temptingly before him. 

" And Polly's had to miss it all I " the faint voice 
found a new expression. 

" That's it! " broke from the white flannel chest 
crumpled down over the white flannel knees on the 
porch steps. Dick, too, was looking brooding^y 
forth upon the tempting prospect spread before him. 
Cherokee seemed indeed a closing paradise to those 
two unhappy young fellows on that midsummer 
morning. And it was a very real sorrow that had 
overtaken four of its inmates ; they saw no humor in 
the situatipn; it was no comedy of errors to them, 
and tragedy can so easily be born of error, znywzy. 
A silence fell, during which the three nursed three 
different and yet strangely similar hurts. Such a 
long afternoon was before them; such a romantically 
inspiring afternoon, and such a hard-faced Fate 
stood holding a barrier between them and their op- 
portunities. 

" You will have dinner before you go ?" This little 
Martha-like question came as last solace from Pat's 
compressed lips. 

'' Yes, one last dinner," David accepted dismally. 

" Oh — Ding it all I " Dick Wynn suddenly re- 
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leased his silken ankles, and springing up with 
youth's resentment against life's restraints sprang 
down the steps and went pacing off along the shad- 
ow-painted drive. Pat caught his half-muttered 
thoughts as he left; they sounded like, "Polly! — 
that's the hardest part — Polly 1 " 

" You wished so much to — meet — Polly? " Pat 
cried after him. 

He stopped, and turned almost fiercely. 

"If you knew — but what's the use of thinking 
about it — nowl . . . We're going home to-night, 
and— »- it's all over." He went striding on and 
tum9d around the side of the house. 

*/ r do believe Dick wished to meet Polly — espe* 
oAllyP^ Pat's own personal unhappiness was for the 
."inoment swallowed up in her regret for her sister's 
loss. 

Left alone with his own particular temptation 
Chesterford turned to impersonalities to steer him 
away from danger. He began to talk almost lightly 
about the dance last evening; he was gayer than Pat 
had recently known him to be. She glanced at him, 
her face wearing a wondering, hurt look. David 
floundered; he knew this was not the way an almost 
confessed lover should treat the occasion of his sud- 
den call from the loved one's presence ; he knew with 
a bitter shrinking of the soul that he was over-doing 
his spiritual camouflage, and yet must go on with it. 

"Where did Dick go, I wonder?" he asked, 
standing up and looking about. " Shall we walk 
out into the grounds and find him? " 
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'' If you'd like/' replied Patricia, her surprise and 
her unowned disappointment sending a deathlike 
coldness through her. It would seem that he would 
have wished to be alone with her these last few min- 
utes, and here he was, actually seeking the company 
of a third person with them. Gradually, as they 
walked down between the drooping aromatic cedar- 
boughs a conviction came over her : 

'' He has changed since he came to Cherokee. 
Something has happened here to make this change. 
I reckon we were not * smart ' enough, with our 
country ways, and our ramshackle old house, to suit 
his New York tastes. I suppose we seemed pretty 
crude to him in our native state." 

Her pretty lips froze, and her bright head set 
itself more proudly on its slim white support She, 
oddly enough to him, steered the talk into more per- 
sonal channels. As she led him about, in and out, 
through the gray-mauve labyrinth of sweet after- 
noon shadow she talked proudly of her ancestors and 
their past glories, a subject he had never heard Pa- 
tricia Poindexter boast upon before. In truth die 
wounded girl was only trying to boost up her own 
pride, and heal the hurt she had received — but how 
was a poor struggling New York writer to know 
that? In the peacefuUest spot on earth those two 
were carrying on an engagement of the most burning 
warfare that is ever fought — the battle between 
two misunderstanding hearts. 

Chafed quite out of himself and tantalized with 
the insistent thought of that secret room on the eD 
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upstairs into which the little hidden ^rl last nig^t 
had disappeared, Dick had wandered around the 
side of die house. He made his way through a 
hedge of cape jessamine and crepe myrtle shrubs 
that on that side separated the front from the rear 
yard of Cherokee, and was now almost stealthily 
searching with his eyes the long, gray gallery that 
skirted the front of those rooms on the ell. But 
the gallery was empty, the rooms were all closed, the 
back stairs deserted. 

For a time Dick stood hidden la the masses of 
watermelon-colored bloom that covered the crepe 
myrtles, but as he could see nothing to reward him 
he finally passed on into the back yard. In a sort 
of blind despair he went through a rear gate and 
found himself in the stable yard; taking litUe notice 
of where he was going, he strolled on into the pasture 
beyond. A gjeam of far water caught his eyes, — 
the beautiful pond fringed with its willows that 
was 3 feature of the old plantation. It lay calm as 
a lake under the cloudless blue of the afternoon sky. 
With that sentimental aching for the beautiful that 
young, unhappy people have, he wandered down 
towards it, leaving the big house far behind. Slowly 
and distraitly he approached that gleam of lapis- 
lazuli water, and, as he pushed aside the sweeping 
green of the willow bou^s, started suddenly. His 
luck seemed too wonderful to accept as real. There, 
half lying along the moss that bordered the water, 
purple shadows making a soft pall for her, lay the 
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little girl with the dark curling head, and the profile 
like an old-ivory cameo. One soft elbow sunk deep 
in the moss supported a flushed cheek. A gar- 
ment of clinging white muslin outlined the slender 
limbs; a big rustic hat poured out its largess of wild 
flowers, blue and crimson and gold, down her lap 
to her feet. In the light of what he knew about her 
sad condition she appeared to the peering observer 
another sweet, sad Ophelia, and her reflection in the 
clear water gave the horrid suggestion of her slight 
figure floating up through the willow boughs. Could 
the distrait little creature have any such sinister 
thought? Dick sounded a light alarm, and the 
bare elbow slipped; the hand fell, the curling head 
turned — then Polly sat upright. Her eyes, soft as 
velvet, and brighter, widened with more than sur- 
prise. Her cheeks seemed to catch some of the red 
of the cardinal flowers in her lap. 

"Y-O-Ul" She made a movement as if to 
spring up, then caught herself. Polly was really 
wearing an extremely old frock of unstarched white 
muslin, made after the picturesque but out of date 
Empire fashion. It would be less noticeable if she 
remained sitting — this thought flashed through her 
mind. Her hands fluttered as she caught the hat 
of wild flowers and held them more closely in her 
lap. " What are you doing down here? Surely — 
nobody — told you — " 

'* I just happened down. . . . Oh, Polly, it looks 
like Fate. Fm so glad to see you again ; let me stay 
a little while and talk to you. Vm not wanted 
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by the others; I'm not wanted by anybody, and 1 
want — you so much I You know I want to know 
you better — to hear all about you." 

Polly, thus entrapped, — though it was a delicious 
snare, — feared for herself and began to play up to 
her new role. 

"I can't talk about myself; I — I — am not al- 
lowed to. The Boss might — not like it; Pat 
might not be pleased. You see I voluntarily 
offered to keep myself out of their guests' sight, 
and now — I must ! You mustn't talk about me. 
You must, you know, forget all about me ■ — really. 
Pat says you haven't many people and no end of 
money." 

Her brow colored; she realized she should not 
have said that; it sounded raw and coarse. But he 
did not seem to mind. She was crazy, anyway; no- 
body expects an irrational person to be very care- 
ful about what she or he says. 

" But what does that matter, Polly, — the money, 
you know ? When a fellow is lonesome the money 
he has don't count. And when he at last 6nds the 
very girl he'd like to — and she's — oh, Polly, it's 
fierce! I tell you if you were yourself now — I 
would tell you how much — oh, ding it I " 

He had thrown himself full length along the moss 
beside her, and taken a handful of flowers from her 
lap. These he now crushed between those white, 
uncalloused fingers of his, and Polly noting their 
scrupulousness tucked her own little work-marked 
hands under the flowers in her lap. Polly never 
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" And so it is not much of a compliment, is it? 
Anybody might win a — a — " 

*' Crazy girl,'* finished Polly, nodding her head 
so violently that all her little spirals of dark "hair 
bobbed and quivered. This situation had to be 
robbed of its tension — she had felt that. Polly 
had taken the way that offered itself. Dick 
dropped the little horny fingers. 

" I'm rather a cad to be taking advantage of a 
thing like this." He sprang up. *' Believe me, you 
show remarkable astuteness at times. . . . We are 
going home to-ni^t, and — and — it will all be 
over. /* is all over with David, too" 

"It is?" Polly's eyes flashed questionlngly. 
" Why? " 

"I — I — can't tell you ; I don't think I have the 
right." 

" Yes — it's all over I " Polly cried, springing up, 
ready to take her sister's part in something she but 
dimly understood. " And I can come out of my 
retreat. And Pat can get back to her old self again 
— Oh, I wish you had never come — the two of 
you I I wish Pat had never gone to your cruel New 
York! . . . Both of usi . . . I wish she had 
never gone there. ... Go backl I'll be glad when 
you go." Like an enraged young tigress she sent 
him a blazing look and went pushing out between 
the willows. 

Amazed, Dick stood still for one second, then his ■ 
face grew remorseful. Not understanding, he 
thought one of her wild spells bad come upon her. 
He sprang after her. 
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** Tm so sorry if I've said anything to — upset 
you. Here, Polly — Polly — " But she was flying 
across the pasture towards the distant house, drop- 
ping flowers as she went. 

Dick stood still watching till she vanished inside 
the stable lot on the hill, then he pushed back be- 
tween the willows, and sat hopeless and disconsolate 
down by the water's edge, picking up a fallen car- 
dinal flower and holding it against his lips. 

" Poor — poor little mad thing 1 To think I up- 
set her, too. I don't know what I said to do it — 
but I did. . . . Yes, it's time we were leaving, David 
and I ; it's the end of things for us.'.' 

The water had changed to a leaden gray; the 
sky was graying above. A cloud had stolen across 
the sun ; the blue was gone. Dick leaned down and 
laid his lips to the impressed grass that still kept 
the tender shape of her. A heap of raveled scarlet 
and gold and azure flower-pdtals seemed all that re- 
mained of her — lost to him forever. He gathered 
up a crumpled handful of these and stuffed them into 
his pocket. 

The dinner table that evening was gay with a 
basket of brilliant wild flowers for its center-piece, 
but its rich coloring almost took Dick Wynn's appe- 
tite. So persistently before his inner gaze stood a 
little elusive white figure, with a trail of the same 
bright blossoms falling down from her bosom to her 
feet I 

The Boss carried the burden of the talk during 
that last dinner hour. The young people were all 
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strangely constrained and silent. The horn of 
Mrs. Billingsby's automohile sounded almost before 
Polly's golden pies were depleted, and the two young 
men sprang up, relieved; you know, yourself, how 
when you have a bad thing to do you wish to do it 
and have it over. They got their leave-taking over 
as speedily as possible, and then Robert Lee drove 
oS with the two guests to the station. Polly came 
running down from her hiding-place, and the two 
girls threw themselves Into one another's arms. 

"It was a mistake — their coming I " cried the 
younger one. 

" Maybe it was a good thing; we got a chance 
to find each other out," the elder one answered with 
set, proud lips. 

Then, in spite of their pride, the two little Poin- 
dexter girls laid thetr heat^ upon each other's shoul- 
ders and had a long, bitter cry. 

" Now," said Pat, when it was over, lifting her 
face — a deadly quiet maldng it whiter and firmer 
than Polly had ever seen it, " now all this is done with 
we won't speak of it again — ever, do you hear? I 
am disappointed in David — that is all, and it is 
well I found him out. I suppose Mrs. Dent is 
rig^t; he is one thing and then another — m spots/ 
Maybe the steady, dull, atl-of-a-color kind are bet- 
ter; the reliable warranted-to-wear things that we 
have always had to take as next-best choice. ... I 
had really forgotten that I was a Next-Bester." 



XIV 

** By Jove, I ought to go into politics/* cried the 
Boss, as he sat down to his cofiee and egg the next 
morning, smiling happily at his two pale little daugh- 
ters, seated either side of him, trying to sip their re- 
spective cups of tea. *' With two such strategists to 
help me, what could I not accomplish? '' 

" It — was — a — perfect success/* Pat quietly 
remarked. 

*' A — perfect — success I '* Polly flatly echoed. 

'* The old name of Poindexter is savedi'* the elder 
of the daughters of the house continued, a little more 
enthusiasm lightening her tone. 

'* And the Boss carried out his part beautifully,*' 
complimented the younger daughter, struggling to 
call up a smile for her father. 

Then both the ^rls fell into a silence so deep that 
their father stirred uneasily, feeling that something 
wrong had been done, though for the life of him he 
could not recall a single trick that had been lost. 

Slowly the little daughters rose and passed out of 
the dining-room. Slowly they walked into the par- 
lor and began their work of getting the old house 
I back to its normal self. 

240 
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"What's the matter with 'em, anyhow?" The 
Boss sat deep in puzzled conjecture over his second 
cup of coffee. " The litde jiggers look mighty 
peaked to-day. . . . This was their plan; I tried to 
help 'em out, that was all. By Jove, I wish diose 
rich Yankees had stayed away from here; I never 
saw my babies this way before." 

The " babies " at this minute were busily engaged 
in getting rugs and chairs and pictures to their right 
places. Life was strug^ing back into its old, hard 
lines; there would be many an extra denial in order 
to pay for the unusual luxury of the past few days. 

An hour or more went by — the girls working 
feverishly the better to hide their heaviness of heart. 
In truth there was that feeling of things irrevocably 
ended — of existence shattered — the impossibility 
of resuming die every-dayness of life that hangs 
over a house after a funeral. The Boss, uneasy, 
dazed, seeming not able to let his sad-faced little 
daughters out of his sight, followed them about, very 
much in the way, struggling to help, offering his rug 
as a permanent adornment to the long hall, and fi- 
nally as a supreme sacrifice for the appeasement of 
the strange, uncomfortable feeling that gnawed deep 
down in his perturbed soul begging that his beloved 
hunting scene be left over the worst place in the 
rain-cradted dining-room. 

It was two weeks later. The girls had kept busy 
most of the dme. Pat had received only the short- 
est, most punctilious letter from David, thanking her 
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and her father for their royal entertainment, and as- 
suring them that never before had he had such a 
time. A slightly more spontaneous one of the same 
nature had come from Dick; of course Polly had 
gotten nothing — not so much as a message, for of 
course Dick was not aware that the little hidden girl 
had finally confessed to her sister his discovery of 
her and her enforced explanation of her exile. 

"Oh, Polly — Polly 1 Now — your chance of 
happiness, too, is lost. I had hoped — sometime — 
when I was living in New York — even though I was 
— simply enduring — Jife that I could have you to 
meet Dick, and that you might — you know — find 
the best that it can give — *' 

*' Now, Pat — you know I'm not used to it — ihe 
best. It — wouldn't be good for me — I reckon I 
couldn't — digest it** 

On this particular morning Patricia had received 
the most positive communication she had yet gotten 
from Dent. He had referred to his brother's 
" queer and inexplicable ** trip South, and stated that 
he had just learned that David had paid her a visit 
during his absence. Of course he. Dent, was no crys- 
tal gazer, he said, and therefore was in the dark re- 
garding the purpose and incidents of that visit, but he 
thought out of respect for himself and his avowed de- 
sire to make Pat his wife she should assure him that 
his erratic brother had meant nothing more than a 
brotherly interest in his — ^the elder young Mr. 
Chesterford's prospective bride. He felt the time 
had come when she should — in view of this odd-look- 
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ing visit — confirm the report of their — Dent's and 
Pat's — engagement and allow him to explain affairs 
to their mutual friends. He was placed in a most 
unbecoming position the way things were going — 
or standinif still — and he therefore asked — he 
almost demanded — that she give him her final an- 
swer at once — of course he hoped and expected that 
answer to be a favorable one. He had intended to 
pay her a visit, himself — indeed be and Aunt Me- 
lodia had been planning to come together, not dream- 
ing they would be forestalled by that irrational 
young harlequin, David. 

Pat stood with this sarcastic, domineering com- 
munication in her hand, her brows drawn over her 
flashing eyes, when the telephone rang. Polly — not- 
ing the look in her sister's eyes — the compression of 
her red lips and the clenching of the offending paper 
in her finger-tips, ran to answer the call. 

'* Oh, it's for you, Pat — and it is Mary." 

"Maryl" The name of Mary Ware always 
stood for hope to Pat. Doubtless Mary was ring- 
ing to tell her that she had finally sent In her resigna- 
tion as teacher of Domestic Art and Science In the 
school, and had recommended Pat for the vacancy. 
How she would love to write back an independent 
answer to Dent Chesterford's letter I " Thank you 
for your honor, but I have decided to go in for a 
career for myself and never expect to marry any- 
body." She was framing It as she took die receiver. 

"Pat — honey — this you? . . . I've changed 
all my plans for the present — yes. . . . I've de- 
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cided not to be married for another year, any- 
way. . • . Yes, Fred's position is uncertain just now 

— such unsettled conditions, you know. We Ve J^ 
cided to postpone our wedding — and so, of course, 
I'll go on teaching next session. • . • Yes, it's — it's 

— a sort of disappointment to me, but it's really all 
I can do. We hope things will be right by next 
summer — you can be getting your reputation 
stronger in the meantime." But Pat had rung oS 
in Mary's ear. The receiver had seemed to go bad 
to its place without her volition. An overwhelming 
sense of finality had taken all other thought out of 
her mind. This was the end of her hopes ; this was 
the end of everything, except — Dent Chesterf ord. 
She turned slowly; her white, blank face brought 
Polly running towards her. 

"What is it? Mary — " 

" Isn't going to marry yet. I'll have to take Dent 
Chesterford. Fate has settled the thing for me. 
I've had my duty made frightfully plain. ... It 
took two lessons to show it to me — but I've got it 
at last. Haven't I been a little fool, Polly? Ma- 
nceuvering to get paste when I might have dia- 
monds? " She gave a keen, cold little laugh. 

" Oh, Pat, you sound so — hard 1 Don't look 
like that — as if you were going to turn bitter and — 
sharp. Don't take Mr. Chesterford if you don't 
want him ; we will get along — somehow." 

" How? Did you see our bills for last month — 
all those extra things we had to have for — our com- 
pany? Did you see the Boss's face when he got 
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them ? Do you know diat fall is coming, — and the 
interest on the mortgage will be due? Have you 
forgotten ? It's all got to be arranged — somehow 
— and I'm the ' how.' " 

Polly stood silent and helpless in the middle of the 
room, while her elder sister, never looking so large 
and splendid and tragic and doomed, walked slowly 
down the center of the room, and stood in front of 
a portrait of Robert Lee, painted when he was young 
and debonair, when his liberality and splendid enter- 
tainments were the talk of half a State. 

Polly watched the slim white figure lift its bur- 
nished head, and the long auburn eyes light up as 
with a flame of reconciliation to sacrifice I 

*' It's for the Boss; / can do anything for the dear 
old Boss." 

And Polly's was the only sob that broke the long 
silence that followed. 



XV 

The girls were giving the library its autumn clean- 
ing. 

" We may as well beg^n early and get it over 
with," Pat had said. " We don't know what may 
happen," she added to herself, " when I write to 
Dent that I will accept him." 

She had not written yet, though it had been three 
weeks since she had received that peremptory letter. 
Of course she was going to write — any day now. 
She ought to have written before this; she thougjht 
she would end the matter to-night — she was almost 
sure she would write her final acceptance to-nig^t 
She had written a few lines to Mrs. Melodia, merely 
mentioning David's visit in the most ofi-hand manner 
and sending a message to Dent that she meant to 
write him soon. To-day she felt she could not hold 
off much longer; the brackets in the Boss's cheeks 
were growing so frightfully deep I He hung aroimd 
his little daughters most of the time these days, and 
he eyed them with keen, surreptitious looks when 
they were not noticing him — or when he thought 
they were not observing. Certainly Cherokee plan- 
tation and its owners had fallen on strange, uneasy, 
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sorrowful days, and even the old humor and gayety 
seemed wrung out of their splendid poverty. 

Fat was dusting a portrait of great-grandfather 
Lee, Polly was straightening the papers in tiie big 
roll-topped desk and the Boss was pretending to read 
yesterday's paper when old Martha, in the very ging- 
ham in which she had made that first memorable ap- 
pearance in the role of " Mammy " on the Cherokee 
front gallery, appeared in the doorway. 

" Goo'momin*, Miss Pattee — er — Baby- 
chile I Huh — hu — hu!" Her rich roll of 
laughter filled the silent old room. " You sho is 
lookin* peaked; whut you been doin' t' yose'f — 
honey-hugf ... I been 'lowin' t' get up hcah f'r 
two weeks an' mo' — I cem'ny has wanted t' see 
y'all. ... I been wantin* t' fetch dis piece o' writin' 
up t' yer — looks lak hit mought be some of de 
young men's writin' — dat Mr. Chestfull tole me 
hisse'f he writ story-tales. Is he done writ any wid 
dat roU-perscription in hit yit? Huh — hu — 
hul . . . I foun' dis paper under de winder o' dey 
room de day atter dey lef — cz I was gwine home 
late in de evenin', an' picked hit up. I 'lowed t' 
come up de nex' momin* an' fetch hit t' yer — hit 
was so late dat attemoon when I foun' hit an' yo-all 
was way back in de dinin'-room — but I got so busy; 
I jes' come t' fetch hit t' yer now." 

She handed Pat a sheet of paper covered with big 
black writing. . Pat took it with a strange, reluctant 
look in her eyes. If it were a page from one of 
David's stories it ought to go back to him, of course, 
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but she had wished to forget David as much as she 
could — she would rather have had no reminder 
of him thus thrust into her notice. Her eyes fell 
upon it. Suddenly she gave a cry, and a light flashed 
over her wan face. Her eyes ran from left to ri^t 
along the lines of the page, with the swiftness of 
lightning. Then she cried out loud, her hand 
trembling, 

" Polly — Boss — it's Dick's writing. It's evi- 
dendy a part of a letter he wrote, that someway got 
left out — blew out the window, I suppose, and he 
didn't miss it. It's evidently to his sister — I didn't 
mean to read it, but a word or two decided me to — 
that it was my right to — that Dick would wish me 
to — under the circcumstances; listen — listen — it 
says, 
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It's deuced hard, I say, for both of us. David's 
daffy about the elder sister — the one you met in 
New York, but now that he sees how they live — no 
end of servants — an automobile — she having her 
breakfast in bed every morning — dressing Idee a 
princess — changing every few hours and all that — 
why, you know David couldn^t ask a airl like that 
to marry him/ He's simply quit — that s what he has 
done, and the poor fellow's so cut up over it that 
I'd be very unhappy about him if it wasn't for my 
own troubles. Mine's the worst cut of the two. • • • 
It is so — so — tragic I The younger girl — she's 
the loveliest, dearest little thing — Sis, she is wonder- 
full Only she's — well — she isn't ^uite right in 
her mind. They keep her secreted m a suite of 
rooms away out in a wing of their house, and some- 
times she gets almost violent. 1 love her. Sister, — 
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She is the only gjrl in the world IVe ever seen that 
I wished to make my wife ; I know you think I am fit 
for a mad-house, myself, but if you could see her 
you'd understand. I tell you if David hadn't told 
me it wouldn't be legal, and that her people would 
have it annulled, there's no telling what I would do 
— I would have probably tried to persuade dear 
little PoUy to marry me, anyway, and taken care of 
her all her life. * 

" ' We are going to leave a day sooner than we in- 
tended. We can't stand this any longer — it's too 
hard on us — too hard I This visit ends all hope of 
happiness for both David and me.' 

*'DoWt you sect Don't you seet" Pat cried 
looking at Polly. " Thai's why David changed after 
he came here! Why he didn't tell me — ask me — 
he thought I was rich and — " 

" But what docs the young idiot mean by telling 
that Polly is crazy?" Robert Lee Poindexter 
turned a wrathful face on his two little daughters. 

Together they told him how Polly had been dis- 
covered in hiding, and her enforced explanation of 
her exile. There was nothing left but to tell the 
whole truth about everything — and they told it — 
even to the reason they had planned their deception. 
They were too stricken even to try and save the feel- 
ings of the Boss, as diey would otherwise have done. 
They saw it all now. Their scheme had been only too 
brilliantly successful. And the Boss sat staring — 
staring — clutching the paper he had reached over 
and taken from Pat's nerveless fingers. His white 
face was drawn almost out of its normal look. 
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There was a silence that would have been appalling 
if any of them had noticed it that lay over the room 
for many seconds. Then suddenly the Boss rose 
and slammed down his chair with all his energy. 

^' To keep up a delusion about your poor old 
daddy youVe let the chance of your happiness — 
both of your chances — slip away — you have! 
And Fve been a party to it I IVe helped you along 
with a vengeance I '' He stalked out of the room. 
His little girls had never seen him in such a great, / 
masterly, fighting mood. The Boss was usually as ] 
pliant as wax in their hands — as easy-going as a i 
candle burning in a wind, bending this way and that 
to circumstances ; just now he looked like molten lava, 
and his eyes were strangely fixed and strongly, surely 
burning. 

There was nothing they could do — the Poin- 
dexters. They could not explain now. They could 
not reveal their successful scheme now that it had 
succeeded so — brilliantly. They could not pve the 
old name away. David must go on believing Pat 
inordinately rich and hopelessly spoiled, and Dick 
must go on believing Polly afflicted with incurable 
lunacy. But oh 1 wasn't it I^rd — hard — hard 1 

The Boss hitched Ginny to the old buggy and went 
into town. He stayed away all day. 

" The Boss can't bear scenes! " sighed Polly. 

^' He can't bear to see us unhappy. He'U stay 
away till we — get more used to it»" added Pat, | 
and very silently they went on with their woiic 

'' He'd have died of humiliation if Mrs. Dent had 
found out — about us." 
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" He'd die of humiliated pride if those New York- 
era should ever know — " 

" Oh, he would I The Boss is great, but at times 

" I've .been afraid he's a bit of — a — moral 
coward, Pat," Polly almost whispered. 

"But — he never stayed away so late before?" 
was all Pat answered, not commenting on Polly's 
half-voiced confession. 

At that very minute the " moral coward " was a 
passenger on a north-bound train and was holding 
a telegram he had prepared to send back at the next 
stop. It said, 

'* Called to Memphis on business. Don't worry. 
Let you hear later. Love. 

— Boss " 

The transaction that had preceded that sudden 
departure had been swift and grim. Robert Lee 
Poindexter had mortgaged his two farm mules and 
three splendid young Jersey heifers to the First 
National Bank at Chinquapin for one hundred and 
seventy dollars — all he could get on them. Just 
now he was seated in the chair-car of the first north- 
bound train that had passed through his home town 
— not in a Pullman — not on a hundred and seventy 
dollars with a journey to New York ahead of him I 
Besides, who could sleep with a brain so wide awake ? 
Robert Lee Poindexter — owner of the once famous 
old Cherokee plantation — with only a clean collar 
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and a couple of new handkerchiefs in the pocket 
his one worn, old but always well-kept sait* w 
sitting in the chair<arv his ancient broad-biimme 
Panama pulled far down over his eyes, thinking - 
thinking — thinking; a long, grim train of tfaooght 
like ghosts of the careless, splendid days of lus 
youth passing down the gray passage-ways of his 
middle-aged brain. He did not wish sleep; he 
wanted no food. All he desired was q>eed — speed 
— speed! There was no weakness now on that 
deeply graven face. It was set, firm, and, withal, 
almost holily tender. Few spoke to the silent, im- 
patient, white-haired man; preoccupation held him 
aloof from company. 

Poindexter had visited New Yoric many times in 
his merry youth. He had tasted all the joys of 
Broadway; had been a pleased victim of many of its 
fascinations. The stately Avenue and the best of 
the older hotels were well known to him, but the 
new rush and bustle, the white g^are of the modern 
metropolis rather bewildered him; he had lived so 
long remote from city life. 

He arrived at eight-thirty in the evening. He 
had Mrs. Dent's address, also that of David 
Chesterford; he had taken the latter down in 
his pocket address-book one day when he had 
promised to send, after the fall molasses-malung. 
a few gallons of Mississippi sirup to Daiad and his 
father. 

He took a taxi at the station, gave David*s ad- 
dress, and was driven to the old flat over die shops 
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at the corner of Ninth Street. There he climbed 
the dim stairs, the ascent of which had once so 
thrilled his elder little girl. He rang the bell of 
the Chesterford apartment, and David, himself, an-» 
swered it. Peering out into the bleary hall, David 
suddenly put his hand to his forehead. He stood 
there silent for the fraction of a minute; then he ex- 
claimed as if doubting the witness of his own senses, 

" Mr. P-o-/->f-J-^.;c./-e-r/ '' 

" W-h-a-tl " came from within, as old Mr. Ches- 
terford hurried to the door. " David 1 not — 
really?" 

*' Really!" A smile — almost ghastly since it 
outlined such a keen deep circle about the mirthless 
mouth — flickered over the gray of the *' Boss " of 
Cherokee's face. 

"Mr. Poindexter — my dear Sirl I never was 
so pleased in all my life — believe me I Come in — 
and here's Dick; isn't that a wonderful happening? 
My father — Sir 1 the greatest — gentleman in Mis- 
sissippi — Dad, . . . Dent didn't come down with 
you?" 

'* Nobody knows I am in New York except you 
three. Delighted to meet you, Mr. Chesterford — 
Happy to renew our — er — friendship, Wynn, my 
boy." 

The Boss, bearing himself like a king — though, 
perhaps, like a bit of royalty long ago deposed, 
walked into the shabby, home-like old flat. Some- 
way, its unostentatiousness gave him assurance; he 
received a new strength from it 
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*^ I hope aU are well at Cherokee? Miss Poiii- 
dexter — ? " David began. 

" Polly — ? " In his anxiety at this strange visit 
Wynn forgot to be cautious. 

** Both the ^rls are well," Robert Lee began^ then 
stopped, stumbling. It was going to be devilish 
hard, after all ! 

*' Nothing has happened? " David's face turned 
slightly ashen. The face of the father of the Misses 
Poindexter wore no ordinary expression. His 
rumpled clothes — his unshaveil chin — his bat- 
tered hat — " Something has happened/ " David 
concluded hoarsely. 

" No — nothing." Again the Boss faltered. 
** Yes — something has happened 1 " His fine face 
suddenly took on the strong, white deter- 
mination of a purpose crystallized. " Yes — of 
course something — has — happened, or I wouldn't 
be here. I mortgaged my only farm mules and my 
best heifers in order to come. ... A devilish lot 
has happened — See here, gentlemen, tve fooled 
you two. It was the girls' idea, but they did it to 
save me, and — to keep up the reputation of * the 
old name of Poindexter.' It's gone down pretty 
fiat since I have been the chief representative of 
it. . . . We fooled you rather cleverly. . . . fFe 
are not rich — my little prls and me. We're as 
poor as church mice, boys. We can hardly manage 
to squeeze a bare living out of Cherokee. . . . I've 
had to mortgage it in order to get along. • • • I'm 
ruined, and my babies know it: they know it, and 
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they love their old Boss just the same. . . . They 
treat him like a sensitive-plant, and he's going to show 
them for once that they can't sacrifice everything to 
save his feelings. . . . We put up a great bluflF on you 
fellows. All the best things in the house were gath- 
ered together where you woidd see them, and all the 
denuded rooms were locked so you wouldn't look into 
them. . . . Those servants were hands taken out of 
the fields and drilled to play their parts. Marthy is 
no more Pat's old * mammy * than you are. . . . 
The calf ate up Ike's only shirt that evening he first 
waited on the dinner table and that's why I came 
near laughing and breaking up the whole thing. . . • 
You had your breakfasts in bed while my little girls 
were eating scraps down in the kitchen. . . . All that 
fine old Southern cooking you praised was done 
by those two hard-working, smart little daughters 
of mine while you two sloths were fast asleep in your 
downy bed. . . . Marthy couldn't make a batch of 
rolls if her life depended on it, and Pat was behind 
the door the day the old skunk was telling you that 
quality folks never put their feet in a kitchen — 
Huh! . . . Polly pretended to be gone away so 
Pat could have their united stock of dresses — 
mighty scant store at that, — in which to appear de- 
cently dressed before you, David, and when she was 
discovered by you, Dick, the poor little thing 
wouldn't confess the truth and instead she let you 
think she was crazy and hidden away from sight I 
. . . They found a sheet from one of your letters 
day before yesterday, Dick, and I've come all the 
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entertain Mr. Poindexter like a prince. He's ours 
— Dad's and mine. . . . I — I — 'found these 
Poindexters first" 

** If Mr. Poindexter will do us the honor — our 
surroundings are not what he — " 

"My dear Sir — don't I If you knew: this 
looks very homelike to me. Thank you, Dick, my 
boy ; you are all too kind. Yes, I'll stop here — I 
believe David did find me first" 

" May I have Polly, if I can win her? " Dick 
Wynn turned suddenly on Polly's father. 

" You may," Polly's father answered without hesi- 
tation. "And what's more, I think you can get 
her." 

David loked as if he had received a sudden blow. 
After all his problem was not much nearer a solution 
than before. 

" My book isn't finished — " he began slowly. " I 
haven't been in a mood to write since I came back." 

" I reckon not, if your mood has been anything 
like the moods of my little girls." 

" The same," dryly murmured old Mr. Chester- 
ford. " The same, I presume." 

" Maybe I'd better wait and go back with you 
when you return home." Dick had a second, more 
rational thought 

" The idea, exactly I We won't tarry here 
long. ... I must call upon Melodia, I suppose." 

" Of course you must. Aunt Melody woidd never 
get over it in this world if you came to New York 
and did not call upon her. But you must be starv- 
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ing — and here we go talking without thinking of 
feeding you. I'll rustle around and get you up i 
bachelor's lunch." 

** No — we'll all go out for dinner together." 
Dick sprang up. *' A great old dinner — on mc." 

'' But my clothes, gentlemen; I am travel- 
worn — " 

*' Not a bit — not a bit," assured the pleased old 
Mr. Chesterford. 

" You look all right, Mr. Poindexter, all right" 

*' We'll select a place noted for its cuisine rather 
than its show dress." 

"Excellent; that will please me." 

So the four sallied forth in great spirits. David 
was a little silent, walking with his father ; Dick ex- 
uberant, leading the guest of honor. They dined 
well, and in interesting company. They talked of 
everything except the thing deepest in every heart — 
that was not a subject to discuss over a lively dinner 
in a crowded restaurant 
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Breakfast was served at a somewhat early hour 
ii the Chesterford flat. Mr. Chesterford, Sr., went 
to his work and David always rose to make his 
Father's coffee and boil his egg. Recalling the ex- 
quisite trays of Cherokee, there were some extra 
:;ouches to the meal this morning. Then David in- 
cited their guest to go up town with him, it being a 
little too early as yet to call upon Mrs. Dent. At 
Mr. Poindexter's request the two visited a pressing 
establishment where the traveler had his suit fresh- 
ened ; David in the meantime going out to purchase 
lim fresh linen and a new tie. After a shave and a 
ihampoo the Boss emerged neat, well-groomed, dis- 
dnguished-looking, for all the patent age of his 
:lothes and hat. Poverty could not keep Robert 
Lee Poindexter from looking his own part in life. 
V^ou would have known him to be a Southerner — 
an old-time Southern planter, at that, had you met 
[lim on Broadway or Fifth Avenue that day. 

They finally arrived at David's office, which he 
liad seemed in no hurry to reach. Evidently the 
svork awaiting him there was not very persistently 
:alling him. Even his mail seemed to have no 
special interest for him. He opened a letter or two, 
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glancing each half through as he talked to Pom- 
dexter. The third one lay a moment unopened be- 
tween his fingers as he sat listening while the Boss 
described the moonlight over the yard on the night 
before he left home. 

** Yes, I can see it," responded David, an ache in 
his eyes. '^ It is a wonderful old place." 

*' It is a great old spot; I know it more and more 
every day that I live, and realize what a mess a 
young goat can make not only of his own life but 
how he may riddle things for those who are to come 
after him. I can say this to you, Chesterford, be* 
cause you — " 

^'Because I am the happiest young goat in the 
world, and you can't hurt me by telling me any- 
thing — you can^tl I say, you cavlt, BossI '' 

David all of a sudden had leaped out of his chair 
and was wildly walking about; now he wheeled and 
faced Poindexter, his face glowing like that of a 
man just lifting it from a fresh sea plunge. 

Poindexter looked anxiously at him. Had David 
gone mad? Was this the result of the preying of 
this whole unfortunate business upon his Impression- 
able mind ? Robert Lee, too, rose. 

" Chesterford, my boy, what is the matter? " 

'^ Look at this. Boss — I say, set your lights on 
this I Did you ever see luck find a better time to 
hit a man ? . . . I can go to Cherokee, too, with you 
and Dick ; I guess I can, and Tm pretty sure I will." 

The young man thrust the trembling sheet of 
paper on which was written the last letter he had 
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opened under Pomdexter's eyes. " It's not a for- 
tune, but it's a wedge, Sir. . . I've told the mor- 
ing-picture rights to my noveL They are paying me 
two thousand dollars." 

*' David, my boy — I do congratulate you 1 " 

The two stood with their hands tig^dy locked in 
a clasp that meant more than mere congratulation 
upon this business deal. 

*' I must 'phone Dad, if you'll excuse me." 

" And I must go and pay my call upon Melodia. 
I suppose she is up by this time? " 

*' Wait — one minute — May I — have Pat — if 
I can win her?" 

" My boy, if you had a mansion in Fifth Avenue 
I could not more heartily say — you may." 

" Thank you for that, and please God if I'm suc- 
cessful in developing that greatest of all romances, 
I feel sure I'll find inspiration enough to win out 
with the paper kind." . 

Feeling that Mr. Poindexter mig^t wish to go 
alone to call on Mrs. Dent, and sure that Aunt Me- 
lodia would prefer to receive Robert Lee alone, 
David called a taxi, put his guest into it, gave the 
address of the Paric Avenue home and went bade to 
his office, smiling sofdy to himself. 

The Boss drove throu^ the mid-forenoon bustle 
and rush of New Yoric with his mind too full of his 
two little girls down in Mississippi to think much 
of the lady upon whom he was about to call. Of 
course he knew that Melodia had loved him a 
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quarter of a century ago, and it was therefore hardly 
strange that he did feel a faint stir of the pulse as 
he sat waiting to see her again after so many years 
and so many, many revolutions of the wheel of for- 
tune. So appealing to most of us is romance that it 
is not strange that to a more or less lonely man with 
youth and its lavish radiance long since slipped from 
his life any vague return of any of the old glamour 
should faintly stir the blood and set the nerves 
a*tingle. The Boss involuntarily straightened his 
new tie ; he felt a quick satisfaction that his old gray 
suit had freshened so successfully, and he gave a 
swift glance into the mirror over the mantel and 
smoothed the long white waving forelock tossed with 
careful carelessness back from his brow. For the 
first time he began to wonder what effect his snowy 
hair would have on Melodia. He had before 
hardly given a thought to the way time had ph]rsi- 
cally treated him. . . . Into the deep silence of that 
handsome city home there came a little sdr — a 
little stir to emanate from so great a bosom; there 
sounded a soft, deep-throated gasp, then a word or 
two came faintly, 

** R-o-b-e-r-t L-e-e! " Why, the frailest, weakest 
woman in the world might have given that choking 
murmur I It surely was incommensurate with the 
strength and splendid size of Melodia Dent. The 
Boss turning, looked for the first time since a nig^t 
in the long ago when he had been compelled — M 
chivalrous as he had always been — almost point- 
blankly compelled to refuse a passionate woman's 
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offer of her heart and life, into that same woman's 
face. He looked again at Melodia, and found her 
larger, fuller, more majestic, but still fair and 
smooth and handsome ; and he saw the same passion- 
ate li^t leap into her large black eyes. Yes, the 
Boss's heart — so long a stranger to the love-light 
in a woman's eyes — gave a slight bound. 

" Melodia 1 " He rose instantly, and bowed like a 
prince before the queenly figure in the rich black gown. 

" This is a surprise I " came in soft, deep tones 
from the stately white throat that the open-cut gown 
with its border of glittering jet showed o0 to per- 
fection. 

" Almost as much a surprise to rae. . . . You are 
looking wonderfully — er — like your old self, Me- 
lodia." 

" I'd have known you anywhere, Robert Lee, in 
spite of your — slight changes." 

"My white hair — say it; it doesn't hurt me to 
hear it." 
. " Why should it when it is so vastly becoming, 
Robert Lee? I never saw you look so— -distin- 
guished. . . . Have you come on any kind of a 
mission from - — Patricia ? " 

" Patricia ? — Oh, yes — a mission from Pat, 
tTiOugh she doesn't know it. A sort of a mission 
from Polly, too — my younger daughter. She is 
going to marry young Wynn." 

"DICKWYNNl To — marry — Dick Wyno? 
You don't tell met Why — yes; he did go South 
with David, did he not? " 
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" And fell in love with my littlest girl.** 

*' Dick*8 a very wealthy young man, Robert Lee." 

" But Polly loves him for himself." 

" So Polly is going to marry young Wynn — then 
Patricia will wish to marry well, too. I suppose 
Patricia told you about my nephew Dent Chester- 
ford's proposal to her? You have likely come to 
investigate — Dent. It will be an excellent match 
for her; Dent is to be my heir." 

'^ Did you think so much about the material side 
of things when you were a girl, Melodia ? " 

Mrs. Dent sat struck mute by her old lover's 
I>oint-blank question. She sat and looked at die 
only man she had ever loved, though she had mar- 
ried — well; she knew she would have married Rob- 
ert Lee Poindexter had he been penniless, if he had 
only returned her passion. 

" But Pat does not love anybody else? " 

** She does not? I am not sure of that. You 
have another nephew, Melodia. Why should you be 
so partial ? What if my elder little girl loves your 
younger nephew, Melodia ? Loves him as — ffirls 
sometimes love one man in a lifeHme." . • . 

Mrs. Melodia closed her eyes slowly, and slowly 
her great body swayed. Robert Lee leaned over 
and touched the round, white arm in its transparent 
sleeve. '^ Melodia — try and look at this thing 
fairly. My little girPs happiness is more to me 
than anything else in life." 

'^ But could David make her happy? He is a 
failure, Robert Lee. David has been a great 
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appointment to mc. He would be no real pleasure 
to you as a son-in-law ; no help to you as a son ought 
to be. I fear he is not the man who one day may 
have the management of the magnificent old estate of 
the Poindexters in his hands. He has no business 
sense; he would make a woeful failure of it." 

" No greater failure than has already been made 
of it, Melodia. ... I am here to tell you the truth, 
Melodia, about myself and my ownership of the 
estate of the Poindexters. . . . Pat came to you 
full of pretences. We practiced a series of pre- 
tences while your nephew was with us. . . . The 
grand old estate of the Poindexters, Melodia, is about 
as ruined and tottering a wreck as any grand old 
estate could be, and I am about as big a failure as 
any young scape-grace could turn out in his wise 
old age. ... As far as ready money goes, Melodia, 
I am to-day a penniless man, and Cherokee is a 
tumbling, leaky, bare and barren old house in the 
midst of half-fenced fields that scarce pay the interest 
on the mortgage upon them. ... If my little 
daughter should marry your elder nephew it would be 
merely to try and save her old home and her old 
father from complete ruin — that's the truth about 
Cherokee and about me, Melodia.'' 

Mrs. Dent again swayed slightly in her chair, and 
did not speak. Her eyes remained fixed — with al- 
most a mechanical stare — upon Robert Lee Poin- 
dexter's face. 

He took up his explanation; he seemed to be leav- 
ing nothing unsaid. 
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'* Now as to this other nephew of yours, Melodia. 
Perhaps he is not so hopeless as you think. It seems 
to me the time has come for him to be ,shown to you 
in his right colors, though he seems disinclined to do 
this for himself. Has it never occurred to you that 
perhaps he was merely a failure at the thing he was 
disinclined to do — the thing he was least fitted to 
do ? That at something more in line with his tastes 
he might have had a better show for success ? You 
wished him to be a lawyer, Melodia ; you tried to 
plan out his life for him, as you have tried to arrange 
Dent's love affair for him. But we older people 
can't always arrange these matters. . . . David has 
worked to better advantage for himself than you 
could have builded for him. Melodia — David is 
an author, and I think he is going to become a yet 
bigger one in his day. . . . David is the author of 
the novel ' THE WEAKEST LINK ' — a splendid 
bit of writing for a youngster if I am any judge of 
literature, and I think I am — all the Poindexters 
have been, you know. The book has had a fairly 
good sale ; it has received excellent press notices, and 
David has just sold the moving picture rights to it 
for two thousand dollars — not so bad for a begin- 
ner, Melodia.'* 

^^ David — zvrote — a — book/ A book that 
has been — published I David/ . . . Why has 
David concealed this from me? " 

'' He didn't feel justified in telling you until he had 
made more headway in his writing. • • . He doesn't 
know I am telling you now, but I think it is time." 
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" Well, I should say it tj time 1 . . . David the 
lutbor of a book I And has sold it to the screen I 
[twill be shown?" 

The large white face glowed with pride and 
imazed pleasure. The deep chest rose and fell with 
scited happiness. 

" DAVID I — whom I used to rock to sleep in my 
irms — to whom I used to tell stories. . . .■ My 
ittle blue-eyed David I — It is wonderful, Robert 
Lee. Oh, you'll pardon me, but I must ring him up. 
\nd you say the book has been fairly successful ? I 
nust have it at once — - 1 must 'phone for a copy." 

" He made enough off his first royalties to come 
>outh, and his publishers have asked for another." 

" Another ? " The big eyes shone like jet buttons. 

*' And it is almost finished. I think he wanted to 
{ct some local color when he visited Cherokee." 

" O — hi A novel about Cherokee — delight- 
ful I I have always thought it would make the most 
:harming setting for a story. And David is going 
:o write a novel about Cherokee I ... I can gjve 
lim a great many points. ... Of course this will 
liter my plans for David; he will inherit equally 
nrith Dent — but — he ought to have told me about 
:t : I would have helped him |to write with more — 
•ase of mind, you understand. Yes — this will al* 
ter my plans for David." 

*' Will it alter your plans for Pat? " 

" David has no money, yet, with which to redeem 
Cherokee — dear, dear old Cherokee 1 It must not 
be allowed to go down to ruin, Robert Lee. . . . 
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Let me have a hand in that ? Can't you let me help 
to make Cherokee again what it used to be ? '\ . . 

The old flame that twenty-five years ago burned 
away conventionality leaped again into Melodia's 
jet-black eyes. And in its firelight played some pic- 
tures for the lonely, aging, harassed master of Cher- 
okee. He saw the consummation of his little daugh- 
ter's happiness ; he saw the old plantation rise fresh 
and unincumbered from the moldering pall that had 
so long hung over it ; he saw the soothing, comfort- 
ing presence of a strong woman's love — a capable, 
devoted woman's care and attention — an intellec- 
tual woman's pleasant companionship. He saw life, 
fuller, lighter, richer, rise and beckon to him — he 
saw all this in the ardent flames that played in M^ 
lodia Dent's soft black eyes, and the companionless, 
elderly '* Boss " of Cherokee leaned forward and put 
his hand over the large, white hand full of glistening 
rings. 

'' There could be but one way, Melodia — only 
one way. To become part owner of the old estate 

— to become mistress of Cherokee; to become — 
my wife, Melodia." 

"ROBERT LEE I" No voice of swcct-and- 
twenty ever thrilled with a more perfect ecstasy. 
The white lids fluttered down over the big blade 
eyes; the majestic figure swayed in the smaU gilt 
chair; the full bosom rose and fell; the strong hand 
turned upward to close its fingers about the hand 
above it. " Oh, Robert Lee — after — all — these 

— years I The only thing I ever wanted in all my 
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life I . . . And we must let the chUdrea marry each 
other — Pat and David. They may love each other 
as — I have always loved you. . . . What a novel 
David can write at Cherokee I What a second 
home we can make for all the children — Pat and 
David, and Polly and Dick at Cherokee I ... Ob 
Robert Lee, I am so happy — so happy I " 

" And I am happy, too, Melodla — as the gjrls 
would say, it is the next best thing to having the first 
happiness of youth." 
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from Memphis, and received at Cherokee four hours 
ago. The girls read it over: 

" Leave Memphis in ten minutes. Have plenty 
of chicken for supper. Love. — Boss." 

"Didn't it look good?" gurgled P0II7, reading 
the relieving telegram for the tenth time. " He 
never did such a thing before — leaving us for a 
whole week without a line to tell whether he had 
run away, or — I tell you it was all I could do not 
to go — crazy." 

Pat's drawn face relaxed a bit. " Well, he's go- 
ing to eat a whole chicken — I'm going to see that 
he does; I'm frying three." 

"Why, Pat 1 Threet" 

" He said ' plenty ' ; two's only company — three's 
a crowd, and it takes a crowd to make ' plenty.' . . . 
It's the first time we've ever had the opportunity of 
celebrating the return of a prodigal father." 

" It looks good — your chicken ; almost as good as 
that other — " Polly checked herself. Her eyes 
ran out the window and down past the stables to 
where a silvery spot of water gleamed through a 
circlet of willow fringe. Pat dropped a wing into 
the skillet with so much force that a spatter of hot 
fat leaped up and gave her an excuse for crying 
aloud. She had had a vision of a young man, note- 
book in hand, standing in the open kitchen door, and 
herself in ambush, peeping at him through a chink 
between the hinges. 

" Let's try and — forget, to-nigjit, Polly — when 
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the Boss is coming home. If we can't really fed 
light and happy and all diat, let's do die next best 
thing — seem so for his sake. ... I think we made 
the Boss very miserable for a mondi before he went 
away, and I, for one, reproached myself with it while 
he was gone." 

** I meant to, Pat, of course ; of course we will I " 

" We must make him diink weVe — almost for- 
gotten. ... I hope his train is on dme ; the chidcen 
is almost ready." 

'* The dressing for the salad is made." 

Then silence fell again. 

** If — they were only going to have some of 
this good supper I " breathed Polly, indulging in one 
more long, deep sigh before her enforced good 
humor should begin. No need to spedfy who 
** they " were ; Pat understood. 

** A — hi If they only were I " came from the 
depths of Pat's desolate, hopeless heart. ^* I have 
my letter ready now. Poll. I wrote it before I got 
the Boss's telegram — I felt it was all I could do to 
— to — try and make atonement for my past — 
selfishness. . . . I'm going to marry Dent Chester- 
ford just as quickly as he wishes die day set. I'll 
send the letter by tomorrow's mail — oh, how diat 
fat bums I" 

** W-e-1-1 — if this doesn't look like a pretty white 
cook for one of the old Southern variety I Looks 
like quality folks do sometimes set their dainty feet 
in the kitchen I " A voice suddenly sounded out of 
the crepuscular grayness almost in Pat*s ri^t ear. 
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" And this looks to me like pretty clever work for 
a little gjrl with only half a mind to be doing I " an- 
other gay, ringing voice cried as closely into Polly's 
left. 

A spatter of sizzling fat flew up and splashed the 
cheek of a certain rising young novelist bending un- 
cautiously low over the little cook who, startled, had 
dropped the last piece of chicken from her floury 
hand A fleck of oily salad dressing spattered up 
and fait a certain young New York millionaire 
squarely in the comer of the eye as he leaned over a 
small assistant who, more startled, had let her spoon 
fall in the middle of her bowl of mayonnaise. The 
two little Poindcxter girls, both instantly of one 
mind, and that mind full of determination to continue 
their late deception, turned swiftly, and attempted 
a running escape. But a strong hand, holding on 
to the comer of a blue apron, and a determined one 
clutching the belt of a pii^ one, balked the endeavor. 
Two masterly masculine faces looked laughing ac- 
cusation down into two sets of guilty eyes. 

" No use I " cried David Chesterford. " fFe 
know everything; you needn't run." 

" The Boss has told us every blooming thing — 
and we've come to see things to a finish I " added 
Dick Wynn. 

" You look like a * quality * young lady who never 
made a ' batch ' of rolls in her life I " Dand held 
Pat out and looked her over — much as he had eyed 
her first delicious cookery. 

'* You're the cleverest little * cnsy ' dung / ever 
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saw in all my experience with mad girlies." Dick 
held Polly at arm's length and gazed at her as he 
did at the beginning of their first dance together. 

" The Boss told you/ " gasped Pat. 

''Everything f' gulped Polly. 

" Everything — from start to finish. . . . Every 
blessed thing I " assured David. 

^' Even that he had left two little girls looking 
like — what was it, Dave? — sick kittens, in their 
plantation home down in Mississippi, because — " 
Dick stammered. 

" When ? — how ? What on earth do you mean ? 
When did you see the Boss? He's in Memphis — 



or was." 



** Was he? Funny, when we had the great honor 
of entertaining him a couple of days in the palatial 
Chesterford flat in New York." 

* * Entertaining — the Boss — in — New York f 
But he's coming home this afternoon — 

''He's come, kiddies; your old Boss has Mone 
come.' . . . Yes, he took a run up to little old New 
York for — his moral health. And he found it, 
kiddies, and — he's come back the happiest old fel- 
low you ever saw. . . . They know every blooming 
thing now — and nobody cares, and — here's Me- 
lodia, Pat. She knows too, and she don't care, 
either. . . . Jove I make a light, one of you young 
goats — I know you've got your pockets full of 
matches. I want Melodia to see the old kitchen. . . . 
Gee I Your chicken smells good to a hungry man I " 

" Mrs. — Dentf Why — Mrs. Melodia 1 " 
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*' Call me * Mother,' dear — please call me 
' Mother ' once; I'm dying to hear it. '. . . Yes, I 
came, too ; we've all come to — to — be young and 
happy together. . . . Can't you guess, Pat? " 

"Oh, Boss I Oh, Mrs. Mclodial I — I'm so 
glad I . . . And you didn't bring — Dentf" 

" Certainly not; we brought Dflvi J." 

" O — hi" Pat understood. 

"And this ts Polly — little Polly, How — 
pretty she is I Almost as pretty as — Patricia. . . . 
Come, dearie, you most kiss me, too. I'm going to 
be the next best mother to you that you could have." 

"G-e-e, folks 1 I think we'll all have to change 
our tides ; seems to me we're getting the best there is 
in life — " David drew Pat closer to him. 

" It's this way," earnestly and radiantly Pat for- 
mulated a new philosophy, " Everything always 
turns out better than you expect it to do when you 
are a Next-Bester." 
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